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Food Sanitation and/or the 
Infectious Process 


RICHARD G. BOND and LEE D. STAUFFER 


Students’ Health Service, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


BOUT twelve years ago, a paper en- 
titled ‘“The Present Epidemiological Basis of En- 
vironmental Sanitation”? appeared in the American 
Journal of Public Health (1). Much of this paper 
was devoted to the illogical and inconsistent sanita- 
tion requirements that are in effect for such con- 
ventional public health areas as water supply, 
waste disposal, milk sanitation, and housing. With 
regard to food sanitation, the paper reads in part as 
follows: “I wish I could cite evidence that lack of 
decent cleanliness in the handling of dishes in food 
handling establishments is likely to result in demon- 
strable disease, for I should welcome a basis for 
enforcing better dishwashing in the restaurant and 
soda fountain. And yet I know of no convincing 
evidence of this character. This does not mean 
that we should relax in our efforts to achieve decent 
standards of cleanliness . . . It is better to seek these 
standards than to dissipate our efforts in attempting 
to achieve bacteriological sterility with complicated 
devices of more value to the manufacturer than to 
the public.” 

The challenge of differentiating between the 
aesthetic and epidemiologically significant, par- 
ticularly in the area of food sanitation, is probably 
as great today or even greater than twelve years ago. 
Each month we receive a little pamphlet which lists 
a group of respiratory diseases, including measles, 
common colds, diphtheria, lobar pneumonia, mumps, 
influenza, and whooping cough. It then goes on to 
quote from a classical text in public health, which 
has since undergone revision, that these diseases 
may be contracted by direct personal contact, by 
droplet infection, or indirectly “in food and drink, 
by hand to mouth infection, or by such vectors as 
cups, spoons and other things that are mouthed”’ (2). 

Which concept are we to accept? That which 
attaches little significance to inanimate objects, or 

1 Presented before the Section Meeting of the Minnesota 
Dietetic Association at the Upper Midwest Hospital Con- 
ference in Minneapolis, on May 12, 1955. 


that which identifies every bite of food and touch 
of glass to lips as a potential infection? 

The apparent inconsistency in these two points 
of view on a subject as simple as dishwashing is the 
basis for the title of this paper, which we are sure is 
as confusing as is the epidemiologic status of food 
sanitation practices. These, then, are the two 
questions we wish to consider: when is food sanita- 
tion an important consideration in the infectious 
process, and when is food sanitation important only 
in the esthetic sense? 

It is important that the term “sanitation” be 
properly defined. For the purpose of this paper, 
‘“‘sanitation”’ is defined as “the prevention of diseases 
by eliminating or controlling the environmental 
factors which form links in the chain of transmis- 
sion” (3). Food sanitation then, is concerned with 
the prevention of disease by controlling food and 
those environmental factors affecting it, which 
may cause it to serve as a link in the chain of disease 
transmission. 


TRANSMISSION OF DISEASE 


By chain of transmission, we mean the infectious 
process or that chain of events that is necessary for 
a human infection to occur. This infectious process 
has six steps, or links, which consist of: 

(a) The etiologic agent, i.e., the causative organ- 
ism, pathogen, or infective agent or material. 

(b) A reservoir or normal habitat that permits the 
survival of the etiologic agent. 

(c) A mode of escape of the etiologic agent from 
the reservoir. 

(d) A mode of transmission from the reservoir to 
the next prospective host. 

(e) A mode of entry into the prospective host. 

(f) A susceptible host. 

All six links must be present and occur in proper 
sequence to transmit a disease from one person to 
another, whether the disease be food-borne, mos- 
quito-borne, or air-borne. To illustrate briefly, in 
order to have a classical case of food-borne typhoid 
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fever, the etiologic agent, Salmonella typhosa, must 
be present in a reservoir consisting of either an 
active case of typhoid fever or a carrier. The organ- 
isms must then escape from the reservoir, in this 
case Via either feces or urine, in sufficient quantity 
and at such a time as to contaminate food or drink. 
The contaminated food must have a certain tem- 
perature and moisture content to support the disease 
organisms until such time as they are ingested by 
another person who is susceptible to typhoid fever, 
i.e., a person who has not previously been ill with 
typhoid fever or effectively immunized against such 
infection. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given to the 
necessity for all six conditions to occur in their 
proper order, and in proper magnitude. The latter 
is especially important in food sanitation, because 
it is the infectious dose, or number of organisms, 
rather than the bacterial infection per se which 
determines, to a large extent, whether outbreaks of 
food infection or food intoxication will occur. 


FOOD-BORNE DISEASES 


The infections that may be transmitted. with 
food serving as the vector or vehicle between 
reservoir and host, are many and varied in their 
etiology. The bacterial infections that may be food- 
borne include typhoid and paratyphoid fever, 
dysentery, salmonellosis, and brucellosis. In other 
parts of the world, cholera must be added to this list. 

In addition to the bacterial infections, foods, of 
course, are responsible for transmitting such para- 
sitic infections as amebic dysentery, trichinosis, and 
meat and fish tapeworms. Although their role is 
less certain than that of the bacteria, some virus 
infections are also considered food-borne diseases. 

One of this latter group that has been receiving 
increasing attention recently is infectious hepatitis. 
Not too much is apparently known about. this 
disease. For example, the 1955 edition of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association’s handbook, The 
Control of Communicable Diseases in Man, describes 
the mode of transmission of the infectious hepatitis 
Virus, in part, as follows: “Probably through inti- 
mate person-to-person contact, with respiratory 
spread possible ... Epidemics have been related to 
contaminated water, food, and milk” (4). The 
disease is stated as occurring ‘worldwide. sporad- 
ically and in epidemics, with outbreaks most 
common in institutions, in rural areas, and in 
military forces during wars. Incidence in rural areas 
is decidedly higher than in cities, most common 
among children and young adults, less with ad- 
vancing years. Incidence highest in autumn and 
early winter in temperate zones.” In outlining 
preventive measures, stress is put on “good com- 
munity sanitation and personal hygiene, with 
particular emphasis on sanitary disposal of feces and 
respiratory discharges.” 
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Certainly as important from the standpoint of 
public health as the food infections are the problems 
of food intoxication, either bacterial or chemical. 
Those of bacterial origin are staphylococcus food 
poisoning, which probably is the most common 
of all of our food illnesses, and botulism, a hazard 
that still must be kept in mind. The staphylococcus 
organisms must also follow the sequence of steps of 
the infectious process. After being deposited upon 
moist, bland food, from the skin or nasal discharge 
of a food handler, who serves as the reservoir, the 
organisms must have an opportunity to grow at 
room or incubation temperatures to produce their 
harmful toxin. Once produced, the toxin is not 
destroyed by ordinary cooking temperatures, and 
the eventual consumption by a patient or client 
will very possibly result in illness, for there is ho 
vaccine to protect us from this toxin. 

Most of the chemical poisons are controllable 
through good food sanitation practices, such as 
prevention of accidental contamination by insecti- 
cides, rodenticides, and cleaning agents. 

In each of the illnesses listed above, food serves 
as the medium for the transmission of the organism 
or the chemical, or as the medium for the growth 
of the organism and production of the harmful 
toxin. It is this role played by food in the trans- 
mission of disease, rather than the role of fomites, 
such as silverware, plates, cups and saucers, that 
is. most important and deserving of thorough 
understanding by the dietitian and her food sery- 
ice workers. 

Food sanitation work must be conducted on the 
premise that all food is contaminated, as it most 
surely will be at some point between source 
and consumer. Although we desire to keep con- 
tamination as nearly nonexistent as possible, most 
preventive measures in sanitation are aimed not at 
sterility, as already mentioned, but at the prevention 
of the build-up of a sufficient number of organisms 
to cause a recognizable infection or intoxication. 


REFRIGERATION 


Proper refrigeration is almost the only aneasure 
at our disposal that will prevent the build-up of an 
infectious dose of pathogenic organisms or the 
production of enterotoxin by multiplying staphylo- 
cocci. Whenever storage for any length of time is 
involved, prompt and adequate refrigeration must 
be provided. 

Extensive bibliographies reporting outbreaks of 
food infection and food poisoning due to delayed 
or inadequate refrigeration can be ‘asily compiled. 
In this JourNAL alone, there are numerous references 
to the rapid growth of microorganisms and the 
increases of infection potential to humans as a result 
of inadequate refrigeration (5-7). In this area, the 
official health department representative can do 
little more than check temperature at the time of 
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his visit, possibly observe the lack of refrigeration of 
certain foods at the time, and check on methods of 
food storage in the refrigerator. The extent to which 
safe practices are carried on day by day is the final 
responsibility of the dietitian. That this responsi- 
bility is not being carried out is evidenced by the 
consistent occurrence of food-borne outbreaks in 
hospitals, schools, and other institutions. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 


Along with provision of proper refrigeration, the 
problem of maintaining high standards of personal 
hygiene among food service workers is undoubtedly 
the most important problem to be considered by the 
public health worker and the dietitian. And, this is 
a problem over which the public health person has 
practically no control. The entire responsibility 
rests with the dietitian, supervisors, and each and 
every food handler. It has been suggested that as 
much as 70 per cent of all illness caused by food is 
due to staphylococcal food poisoning. In this case, 
and for most of the bacterial infections previously 
listed, the food service worker is the reservoir of the 
etiologic agent. The futility of the public health 
worker’s role is exemplified by the fact that routine 
medical examinations of food handlers for the 
purpose of preventing food infection and food 
poisoning are considered to be so ineffective as to be 
unjustified. Only through day-by-day supervision 
plus necessary provision for sick leave or reassign- 
ment of duties can the infectious food handler be 
kept from handling food. Closely related to this are 
the problems of personal hygiene, more specifically 
frequent handwashing, which in turn would seem to 
be related to the original or basic training of the food 
handler. These concepts of employee health measures 
were advocated as long ago as 1937 by Best (8). 

Food handlers’ training, unfortunately, seems to 
represent another activity that has been pursued 
with more enthusiasm than reason. Why should we 
train food handlers to wash their hands after visiting 
the toilet if their employer has not provided a 
lavatory with hot and cold running water, soap, and 
paper towels? No matter how well trained the food 
handler may be, there isn’t much he can do unless, 
as a result of his training, he insists on washing his 
hands in the vegetable preparation sink with what 
should be obvious consequences. 

At the University of Minnesota, we have not 
considered it desirable to provide food handler 
training programs for food service workers separate 
from the normal training routine. Instead, through 
the office of the Coordinator of Training in the 
Department of Civil Service, utilizing procedures 
of job analysis, principles of sanitation are being 
incorporated into the initial training of the employee. 
As the supervisor takes the new employee in hand to 
show him how to do his work, whether it be prepara- 
tion of a ham sandwich or washing pots and pans, 
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the worker is taught those items of sanitation that 
are related to his job. He is thus instructed in 
sanitation much as he is told how to use the time 
clock, where to hang his coat, and how to meet the 
public. It is at this time that he is most anxious to 
learn and derives the concept of sanitation as an 
integral part of his job rather than the afterthought 
of an outsider. Food sanitation habits are easier to 
form than to reform. 


FOOD PROCESSING 


Closely related to personal hygiene are the prob- 
lems of food sanitation related to food processing. 
Clean hands won’t prevent contamination resulting 
from unclean equipment such as grinders, slicers, 
and dirty food containers. 

As contrasted to the very questionable importance 
of a soiled water glass or an egg encrusted fork, it is 
known that improperly cleaned processing equipment 
can sufficiently inoculate food so as to cause sickness 
of epidemic proportions. Here again, food handlers 
‘annot be held responsible if the equipment they are 
using is literally uncleanable. The dietitian must 
serve as the technical consultant for architects and 
management in kitchen planning and in the prepara- 
tion of specifications for purchase and installation of 
equipment. Neither the architect nor management 
appreciates the problems involved in day-by-day 
cleaning and sanitizing, or the frustrations in the 
use of poorly designed and improperly installed 
equipment in both preparation and serving areas. A 
single example of a contribution the dietitian can 
make would be the recommendation that all new 
equipment, presently covered by the National 
Sanitation Foundation standards, should carry the 
National Sanitation Foundation seal of approval. 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY OF FOOD 


Much as cleanliness cannot be attained if only 
non-cleanable equipment is available, wholesome 
food cannot be prepared if it is contaminated before 
delivery to the kitchen. As a result, the representative 
of the health department and the dietitian are 
rightfully concerned with the source of supply of all 
food products. It is not necessary to talk of pas- 
teurized milk, inspected meat, or certified shellfish. 
These quality products are taken for granted, and 
there is perhaps too much carry over of this attitude. 
It may be worth while to suggest that there still are 
problems, often unrecognized, of obtaining properly 
inspected poultry, undamaged frozen foods, and un- 
contaminated staples and fresh produce. 


AESTHETICS VS. SANITATION 


Thinking still of the definition of sanitation and 
our understanding of the infectious process, let us 
examine briefly a few other typical food sanitation 
requirements. What does the health department 
check on when it inspects vour food service opera 
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tion? It will penalize you if the floors are not clean. 
It looks at the walls and ceiling. It examines the 
garbage pails and runs fingers under the counters 
and on the shelves looking for dust. These are mat- 
ters of housekeeping rather than sanitation—and 
are important from the standpoint of esthetics, 
sales, and public relations. 

More and more it seems that sanitation is being 
confused with custodial services, and, as a result, 
the emphasis on and attention to the truly significant 
items of operation affecting the quality of food and 
preventing food-borne diseases are being overlooked. 
We are concerned, at this very moment, with an 
architectural design that provides fancy counters, 
a spacious space for the cash register, an abundance 
of plastic surfaces and stainless steel, but provides 
no space beside the dishwashing machine for either 
soiled or clean dishes. 

The aesthetics obviously cannot be disregarded. 
They are important to public health and sanitation, 
but they should not be the beginning and end of the 
dietitian’s understanding and application of food 
sanitation principles, 

SAFETY 

One last public health problem that does not 
show up on the health department inspection form 
and that is frequently overlooked by both sanitarians 
and dietitians, is the matter of safety in food prepara- 
tion areas. We have had occasion recently to visit a 
public school to observe the school lunch program. 
Access to the kitchen and dining room was down a 
long, steep, narrow flight of stairs. Both kitchen and 
dining room were well below the level of the ground, 
and the only possible exit in case of fire, explosion, 
gas leak, or any other emergency was via the single, 
steep flight of stairs. The layout was even more 
hazardous because the small kitchen, with a gas 
range, was situated immediately at the foot of the 
stairs with the kitchen door opening from the narrow 
hall that led on to the dining room. Explosion and 
fire in the kitchen would most surely have blocked 
the exit to the stairway. Finally, the gas stove 
was so placed in the kitchen that it was normally 
situated between the cook and the exit so the cook 
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was literally trapped. The layout which we have 
described should point out many other inherent 
hazards to you. Hazards to the delivery man from 
the standpoint of falls and the hazard to the garbage 
collector from the standpoint of the strains and 
sprains should be obvious. Dangers of fires, falls, 
cuts, and strains in the food preparation area are qa 
poor insurance risk. 


SUMMARY 


In this paper we have attempted to review briefly 
the nature of the infectious process. The role of the 
dietitian in protecting the public health has been 
emphasized. The dietitian and her colleagues are 
the ones who are in the position to do effective 
work. In the choice of installations, in the selection 
of quality food products, and throughout the 
preparation processes, the dietitian is as important 
in protecting the quality and safety of the food as 
she is in assaying its nutritive value and its bud- 
getary limitations. The extent to which food handlers 
know and practice good personal hygiene is the 
prime responsibility of the dietitian. 
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Introduction of new plants to the U.S. is one of the projects of the Agricultural Research 
Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, according to Dr. K. 8. Quisenberry, Assistant 
Director of Crops Research. He reports that the U.S.D.A. is working with black pepper 
seeds and cuttings, brought from India, for possible production in the American tropics. 
Field trials are under way now in Puerto Rico and reports indicate that the plants are thriv- 
ing and seem well adapted to the conditions there. It takes three to five years for pepper to 
reach a marketable stage, so it’s too early yet to evaluate the crop. 

Successful culture of the Chinese water chestnut in southern areas of the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain has definitely been demonstrated by research and experimental plantings. We formerly 
imported 2,000,000 Ib. a year of this food from China. 

Another recent introduction is the lychee tree. In China, the fruit is consumed fresh, and 
the surplus is dried and called “lychee nut.” This fruit is now being grown in Florida and 


shipped fresh to Chinese restaurants in the large eastern markets. 
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OOKS and articles by the thousands 
have been written on all phases, fac- 
tors, and angles of supervision. Many 

of these overlap, duplicate, and disagree, even 
though based on research and study. It is generally 
agreed, however, that good supervision is the 
effective use of the ability of others to get things 
done. Based on my own observation of and discus- 
sion with so-called successful supervisors, I would 
like to discuss this business of getting things done 
through others. 

My facts have been gathered from a cross section 
of supervisors—old and young, married and single, 
male and female. The types of people supervised 
varied even more, and the kinds of work the people 
were doing were practically all-inclusive—white 
and blue collar; technical, professional, scientific, 
and unskilled; heavy and light; hazardous and non- 
hazardous. The facts furnished and the experiences 
related point out that although there are definitely 
some minor differences, depending on groups, 
basically and fundamentally, since people are 
people, effective supervision forms a rather firm 
pattern wherever it is found. 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT SUPERVISION 


A major failing of many supervisors is the ide: 
that supervision begins on the day the employee 
reports for duty. To the contrary, some of the most 
important work and many of the functions which 
bear heavily on the success of a person’s service 
take place long before he goes on the payroll. 
Successful supervisors give much study and thought 
to what might be called ‘pre-employment super- 
vision.” 

Before a new employee is. hired, the supervisor 
must determine that there is useful work to be done 
and that it cannot be accomplished within the 


present. work-force. This is extremely important, for 
employing more people than are actually needed is 


' Presented before the Southeastern Hospital Conference 
of Dietitians held in Atlanta, on April 20, 1955. 


not only uneconomical, but excess people who are 
not fully utilized are potential trouble-makers and 
detract from the effectiveness of the needed em- 
ployees. On the other hand, the supervisor who is 
overbearing in his expectations and demands the 
unreasonable in order to set a record for low unit 
cost soon loses his effectiveness. Thus, the super- 
visor is responsible for justifying more people if 
those already available cannot get the work done 
by producing at a reasonable rate. He must keep a 
balance between work-force and quantity of produc- 
tion desired. 

Concurrently with determining the need for 
additional workers is the establishing of the job to 
be done in terms of tasks to be performed. Not only 
should what the person is to do be determined, but 
a performance standard for the job should also be 
established. Of course, written standards are best, 
but even if they are not committed to writing, they 
must exist to the extent that they can be conveyed 
to and understood by the worker. A mutual under- 
standing between management and labor is the 
keystone of successful supervision. This standard 
is the yardstick the supervisor uses in determining 
how many additional workers he needs. It is im- 
possible to know how many people are needed until 
you know how much work is to be done and how 
much one person can do, and then apply simple 
arithmetic. 

It must not be concluded, however, that in setting 
a standard of performance, consideration is given 
only to quantity of work to be performed. A stand- 
ard is used for many purposes and an adequate 
standard must include such factors as quality of 
work, manner of doing, knowledge required, per- 
sonal appearance, and so on, depending on the job. 

It has been pointed out that many uses may be 
made of standards. One of the major needs for an 
established standard is the difference in the desires 
of management and labor—both of which must be 
realized. What does management want? It wants 
maximum reasonable production, full use of material 
and equipment, low unit costs, quality products or 
services that are competitive in the field. What does 
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labor want? It wants security of employment, 
protection of status, improved working conditions, 
increased standard of living, satisfaction of a job 
well done. The standard breeches the gap between 
the expectations of the two groups so that their 
mutual obligations may be reached. Supervisors 
should remember that if similar jobs exist, they 
should seek the assistance of people already on the 
work-force in establishing reasonable standards. If 
similar tasks are not already being performed, the 
supervisor must recognize that any standard estab- 
lished may not be wholly satisfactory and should be 
revised as appropriate. It is possible that changes in 
methods, equipment, or material may also dictate a 
change in standards that have been fair and equitable 
for years. 

The term “pre-employment supervision” should 
now begin to take on some significance. In chrono- 
logic order, the work-force has not yet been increased. 
In fact, a potential applicant or employee has not 
arrived on the scene, but the supervisor has been 
doing some supervision. Justifying the need for 
workers and establishing standards of performance 
are acts that set the stage for things to come. 
INTERVIEWING 

The supervisor is now ready to select a person 
to hold this job that has been justified and to adhere 
to this standard that has been set. In selecting this 
person, the interview is used. There are various 
kinds of interviews and it is used in so many in- 
stances it is hard to conceive of an effective super- 
visor who has not acquired some degree of proficiency 
in interviewing. The proficiency requirement, of 
course, varies. Some situations that call for the use 
of an interview by a supervisor are: employment 
interviewing; rating of employees; administering of 
discipline; training on the job; investigating acci- 
dents; handling grievances and complaints; pre- 
senting awards; dismissal of employees; disapprov- 
ing suggestions; disapproving promotions; and exit 
interviews. 

Since these are only some of the major uses of the 
interview, it behooves a supervisor to give thought 
and study to mastering the art. Space does not allow 
a lengthy discussion of interviewing technique, but a 
few points can be made: (a) During the opening of 
an interview, greet the person properly, put him at 
ease, and you, the interviewer, carry the ball. (b) 
During the main part, you should obtain necessary 
facts, be a good listener, accept responsibility and 
not ‘‘pass the buck,’’ study the person being inter- 
viewed and his reactions, stay friendly and courteous, 
and control the discussion. (¢) In closing, you should 
summarize the results briefly, to the satisfaction 
both of yourself and of the person being interviewed. 

The first application of the interview is generally 
the first contact with the employee—the employ- 
ment interview. This is very important, for first 
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impressions are usually lasting. If the individual js 
to become a member of your organization, then you 
will want him to cooperate willingly at all times: 
here, on the first contact, is the place to start getting 
his cooperation. Look back a few years and re- 
member when you went after your first job. You 


were “spit and polish, shoes clean, shirt neat, face 
like a mirror.” You were eager to show your stuff; 
you wanted to cooperate. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the situation has changed so much since 
you were the newcomer, that applicants today don’t 
have the same desires. Generally, people come with 
a desire to work and a willingness to cooperate. 
Persons seeking employment generally feel strange 
when they walk into a new place. Don’t forget that, 
and when they arrive, treat them like equal human 
beings by being sincere, friendly, and honest, 
Remember, strangers are just friends still unmade, 
A word of caution is in order—namely, in an effort 
to hire someone who looks just right for the job, 
you should never make false promises or misrepre- 
sentations. Give the information straight. If you 
don’t, he may be disillusioned later and become a 
problem or quit. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE JOB 


Having interviewed one or several persons and 
to the best of your ability weighed all the facts and 
determined which is best suited for the job (literally 
trying to fit the round peg in the round hole), the 
supervisor employs an individual to start work at 
some future date. The commitment may be for the 
next day or the first of the next week, but should be 
set so as to allow for certain actions on the part of 
the supervisor before the employee begins work. 
Prior to having the employee report, the supervisor 
should make plans for a systematized introduction 
to the job. 

The process of “breaking in” on the job has often 
been spoken of as “‘job induction.’ Such a term was 
adequate and posed no problems years ago. How- 
ever, since the word “induction”? was used so often 
during World War IT and the Korean conflict and 
sometimes carried an unpleasant meaning, it appears 
logical today to refer to the “breaking in” as “intro- 
duction to the job.”’ The supervisor may not take 
on his shoulders the full responsibility for steering 
the introduction all the way, but because of its 
importance and bearing on the service of the em- 
ployee, he should at least plan and monitor it. 
Personal participation to the greatest extent pos- 
sible is, of course, desirable. 

The pre-employment supervision completed, the 
new employee arrives for the first time clad in 
work clothes, tools in hand. What has already 
transpired and what goes on during the first few 
days will very often influence his service with you 
more than the supervision he receives during the 
first two years after his introduction to the job is 
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completed. I am not saying, of course, that if you 
start him right you can forget him and he won’t 
need further supervision. However, if he is started 
properly, he will be a pleasure to supervise and not a 
headache. 

Let me emphasize that you need his cooperation 
and you began getting it with the employment 
interview. Much progress is also made along this 
line during the first day or two on the job. The 
answer given by a famed educator of children and 
expert on child development seems to fit here 
perfectly. Angelo Patri was once asked by a mother, 
“When should I begin teaching my six-month-old 
son to behave?” He answered, ‘‘“Madame, you are 
already six months too late!” 

Regardless of how good he is or how much skill 
he brings with him, a new employee should never 
be put at a bench, a table, or a machine and then 
just left to sit. Give him the “big picture” of his 
department or unit. Tell him what work is done 
there and how it ties in with a bigger product else- 
where. Let him know the over-all objective and what 
he and the others are shooting for. Persons who can 
be thrown into new situations without adequate 
preparation and can come out smiling are mighty 
tough-spirited and rare. Yet some ignorant and 
thoughtless supervisors wonder why persons treated 
in such a fashion don’t work efficiently from the 
start. It goes without saying that the employee 
should be introduced to his co-workers and ac- 
quainted with local rules, such as smoking areas, 
break periods, reporting accidents, rest rooms, and 
so on. By all means, move him into the social system 
of his unit as early as possible. 

Once an employee is physically located, the 
training program should start. It is seldom that a 
new employee brings to a job all of the skills and 
know-how required. He may often have the neces- 
sary skills but will need training in varying amounts 
to be able to apply his skills. In some cases, training 
for additional skills is also needed. Training is always 
one part of the introduction to the job which varies 
between jobs and work locations. It should have 
been planned before he arrives and all the necessary 
aids and materials should be on hand. Training 
should follow the proven four-step method of in- 
struction and should fill in the gap between the 
skills he brings to the job and what he needs to 
know to meet the standards of performance already 
prepared. Although the subject of how to train 
would require a separate discussion, two cardinal 
principles of training, which must not be over- 
looked, can be mentioned: teach one thing at a time, 
and continuously follow-up on training given. 


TECHNIQUES OF SUPERVISORY SUCCESS 
Having completed the pre-employment super- 


visory work and having introduced the employee 
to his job and either trained him or started him in a 
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well defined training program, the situation levels 
off to be an association projected to last for many 
years. If the supervisor has applied good techniques 
of supervision up to this point, then he should have 
an easy time in the future. Properly started em- 
ployees require little close supervision and generally 
pose few problems through the years. Now for a 
few hints on techniques that appear to contribute to 
supervisory success. They are not discussed in order 
of importance or in the order they might be expected 
to be used. 

Again, don’t freeze up. Be friendly. Never fool 
yourself that you look more important to employees 
by being cold or “too busy.” Be active, alert, and 
precise on your job—this will set the tone of work 
for the employee. Efficiency is contagious. Set aside 
definite times for talking to employees and find out 
what they honestly think of their jobs. Such talks 
will give you more meaningful information than 
any suggestion systems. 

When you assign work, give clear, understandable 
instructions. Be sure there is a meeting of minds. 
When assignments are carried out properly and 
performance is worthy of praise, then give praise 
constructively. The old business of the pat on the 
back has been overemphasized, and is often resented. 
“Great job!’ and “Attaboy” are not good. Be 
specific about the aspect of work that deserves 
praise—and don’t praise without a specific and 
material reason. Generally, people resent “cooked 
up” praise designed to see if it will make them feel 
better. If you can’t do so honestly, don’t praise. 
Praise the accomplishment more than the person; 
after all, he knows it is his work. 

Many supervisors fail because they like only the 
sweet part of the job. They like to praise employees, 
train them, promote them, and pass out awards. 
When it comes time to criticize, they want no part 
of it. Of course, one must not over-criticize, but the 
fault does not usually lie in over-criticism, but 
rather in not criticizing in the right way. Criticism 
may result in the employee becoming bitter, or it 
may result in better understanding and improved 
work. Obviously, we want the latter and generally 
achieve it if we criticize constructively, discussing 
not the individual but an aspect of his work. There 
is no place in the present-day business structure for 
supervisors who cannot criticize constructively. 


SUPERVISION BY SUGGESTION 

The human element is more in the picture today 
than ever before; consequently, the effective super- 
visor must be a specialist in human relations. A 
technique practiced very little only a few years ago 
is becoming more and more popular as supervisors 
recognize the benefits of supervision by suggestion. 
This practice can be overdone, and the system will 
backfire if not properly handled for it requires an 
understanding of the forces that motivate people 
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to cooperate. Here, again, mention is made of this 
matter of getting people to cooperate; in fact, it 
almost becomes true that effective supervision is the 
ability to stimulate cooperation by a work-force. 
The successful supervisor is frequently distinguished 
by his ability to make it appear that his wishes were 
originated by another party. It is the old idea of 
getting the employee to express the desired thought 
himself. It may mean going to the extent of taking 
something said by the employee and interpreting 
it to mean what the supervisor would have it mean. 
If this is done and the worker feels he is the father 
of the idea, he is committed to it in advance and 
resistance is usually nil. 

Supervision by suggestion also involves selling 
ideas and suggestions by example. This need not 
always involve the supervisor as the example. 
Secure the support of an influential worker who 
understands the problem. Confide in him as neces- 
sary. When this type of worker sets the example, a 
lot of effort is often saved. Don’t expect all workers 
in all instances to follow suit, but use the technique 
when it seems appropriate. An often used form 
of supervision by suggestion is to present facts, 
figures, and ideas without drawing any conclusions. 
This leaves it up to the worker to draw his own con- 
clusions. If the conclusions of the supervisor are 
based on fact and are warranted, the chances are 
that the worker, having his judgment respected, will 
come up with the same conclusion. This helps the 
worker to feel useful and the supervisor wins a point 
without creating resistance. 


PEOPLE ARE HUMAN 


It appears in the field of supervision, as in other 
areas, there is a continuing increase in the deprecia- 
tion of the human being. This is what is called an 
“A”? age—automobile, airplane, atomic power. 
These things are remodeled and revised, and they 
are improving, but there is little if any change in 
man-—same old model. New machines and devices 
are fine and fill a need, but people are still people 
and must be treated as such. All the machines and 
devices are no better than the persons who operate 
and maintain them. 

When a new piece of equipment arrives, instruc 
tions come with it. In fact, if it is rather complicated 
and expensive, a factory representative comes along 
to install it, teach you to operate it, tell you how to 
treat it, and what to do when something goes wrong. 
But, when a supervisor gets a new piece of the most 
complicated of all machinery—man—he gets no 
instructions and must trust his own judgment. Too 
often, machines get more attention and concern 
than men. You have all observed the supervisor who 
passes through his shop or place of work, his ear 
keen to the hum of a motor or machine. The slightest 
unusual noise or sound leads him to the machine. 
He listens intently, he feels to see if it is running 
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hot here or there, he touches it to see if there is 
unusual vibration; he is concerned and exhibits an 
unusual interest. He checks the oil, and he deter- 
mines if the machine is being overloaded. Unless he 
is assured everything is all right, he shuts it off and 
valls an authority to check it. 

That same supervisor hears a few grumbles as he 
passes through the shop—or he notes the eyes of 
one of the girls are a little red as though a few tears 
have been shed. Is he as alert to this malfunctioning 
of the human being as to the machine? Too often, 
the answer is either “no,” or if the answer is ‘‘yes,” 
he doesn’t know or do what he should about it. He 
listened to the machine, got the feel of it. Did he 
listen intently to the grumbling to see if it would 
give a clue to what was wrong? Did he try to get 
the feel of the girl’s situation by laying a hand on her 
shoulder and seeking the cause? A hand on a shoulder 
may detect fright or nervousness; a shake of a 
hand can often tell a supervisor a great deal; there 
are all kinds of ways to get the feel of a group of 
people. Too often, the human aspects are passed up 
with the assumption that the people will live to 
get over the trouble. Too often, instead of expressing 
an interest at the spot and seeking the source of 
discontent, the supervisor goes to the record. Too 
often, a human being loses his dignity and becomes a 
file or a profile or a record as the supervisor studies 
papers instead of people. 

What am I trying to emphasize? Simply this: 
that supervisors are treating machines like human 
beings and human beings like machines. As long as 
supervisors contribute to the depreciation of human 
beings, there will continue to be ineffective work and 
strife. 


IRRITABILITY—A LIABILITY 


So far, we have considered the positive side of 
supervision, that is, those things a supervisor should 
do. In closing, let us swing now to the negative side 
with the warning: don’t be irritable. Many workers 
have stated that irritability was the most un- 
desirable factor insofar as their supervisor was con- 
cerned. 

The writer is not a psychologist and all thoughts 
on this subject are from other sources. Some people 
are grouchy early in the day and don’t “get going” 
mentally until afternoon. Others are awake early 
but tire easily and become grouchy late in the day. 
Chronic irritability seems to be a common disease 
of the age in which we live and quite often super- 
visors are plagued with the disease just as others. 
Irritability in supervisors is generally due to over- 
emphasis on achievement. No matter how much the 
supervisor or his people accomplish, he feels that he 
and they should be doing more. One should never 
feel guilty or ashamed of not doing more than his 
best. Irritability on the part of supervisors often 
stems from the difference between the way things 
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are and the way they feel they should be. The 
conflict between zs and should then becomes the 
cause of the grouchiness. 

Basically, all irritability can be traced to the fact 
that supervisors have definite standards as to how 
they and others ought to behave and how the world 
they live in should be. They become “irked” when 
there is a deviation. Of course, different supervisors 
have different standards and are not all irked by the 
same things. A cluttered desk will bother one 
supervisor but will not affect another person. 
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annoyed he becomes over deviations. Such a person 
is cruel to himself and to others, insisting on stand- 
ards that are impossible to achieve. He is extremely 
upset and angry over the simplest deviation from 
what is right as he sees it, and he can’t forgive 
mistakes and failures in himself or in others. 

Now I am not advocating that you should pet 
and pamper employees. However, if you set stand- 
ards that are reasonable, your irritability will de- 
crease and you will have mastered two of the im- 
portant techniques of supervision—calmness and 


The more of a perfectionist one is, the more moderation. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM THE HISTORY OF NUTRITION 
Alfred Fabian Hess—October 19, 1875-December 5, 1933 


Two classics in the history of nutrition are Scurvy, Past and Present (1920) and Rickets, 
Including Osteomalacia and Tetany (1929). The first is a fascinating story of scurvy and the 
second a comprehensive and scholarly treatment of all aspects of rickets. The man who wrote 
both books, Alfred Fabian Hess, was one of the great pediatricians of his day and also one 
of the outstanding investigators in the early researches on ascorbic acid and vitamin D. 

The 227 papers which he published in scientific and medical journals between 1905 and 
1933 are almost all related to infant welfare. In 1914, he published the first of a series of 
papers on “Infantile Scurvy” (Am. J. Dis. Child. 8: 386), and by 1918 was engaged in the 
study of the antiscorbutic potency of foods. In 1922, he reported on “The Cure of Infantile 
Rickets by Sunlight” (J.A.M.A. 78: 29), and in December 1924, he announced his great 
discovery on the antirachitic properties imparted to certain foods by ultraviolet irradiation. 
This discovery was also made independently and almost simultaneously by Steenbock. 

Hess’ researches from that time on were devoted to the nutritional problems of rickets 
and scurvy. He was one of the pioneers in this field. He showed that the hemorrhages of 
scurvy were due to weakness of the capillaries and not to changes in the blood itself; he was 
the first to show destruction of ascorbic acid by oxidation and that heat, aging, and alka- 
linity destroy the vitamin, but that canned tomatoes retain their vitamin. He pioneered in 
the development of irradiated milk and showed that the vitamin D substance was in the 
sterol fraction of food. In 1927, Windaus and Hess identified ergosterol as provitamin D. 

This is but a partial list of the research findings of the man who was not a bacteriologist, 
chemist, or physiologist, yet was one of the foremost investigators of his time in medicine. 
These achievements were partly due to the fact that Hess was always interested in human 
beings rather than experimental animals, partly to his great powers of thinking. Slowly and 
methodically he thought through each problem, lining up the known facts and then the 
facts that needed to be known. With the problem clearly and concisely defined, he planned 
his experiments, and when a project reached a point where his own training was inadequate 
to carry it further, he willingly turned over his ideas to others. Hess was an indefatigable 
reader; he did not feel that anyone else could read or abstract for him; some significant 
point might be missed. Other attributes which contributed to his success were powers of 
keen observation, an analytic and judicious mind, objectivity, conscientiousness, and regu- 
larity of work. He was noted for his tact and for his generosity and justice in judging the 
work of others. 

Alfred Fabian Hess was born in New York City on October 19, 1875, the son of Selman 
and Josephine Hess. His father was well to do, and he received a good education, graduating 
from Harvard (1897) and then going to the College of Physicians and Surgeons where he 
received his medical degree (1901). After an internship at Mt. Sinai Hospital, he studied for 
two years in Prague, Vienna, and Berlin and returned to this country to work for a short 
time at the Rockefeller Institute before going into private practice. His work on rickets and 
scurvy were done at the Hebrew Infant Asylum, which he transformed from an old-fashioned 
institute to a model of medical efficiency. 

Hess was internationally recognized as an authority on pediatrics, and many honors, 
awards, and medals were conferred on him for his scientific discoveries. He was married to 
Sara Strauss, who was devoted to him and his work. He died suddenly on December 5, 1933. 

REFERENCE: Collected Writings, Alfred F. Hess, 1875-1933. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1936.—Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, Ph.D., Dean, School of Home Economics, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 































































































































































































Cost and Nutritional Accounting 


Go Hand in Hand 


RUTH A. REAMS 


AS THE recent emphasis on admin- 
istrative procedures, such as effi- 
cient personnel training and utilization, proper food 
selection, storage, preparation, equipment, and par- 
ticularly cost accounting overshadowed your nutri- 
tional goals? Are dividends nutrition-wise keeping 
pace with the auditing of dollars spent? I do not want 
to minimize the necessity for knowing each day how 
much has been spent and how much remains to be 
spent. Nevertheless, to know how we are operating 
nutritionally, we must have a clear-cut system that 
is integrated and down-to-earth. 

An accurate, but simple, procedure is a must to 
provide the necessary information for a quick over-all 
evaluation of the nutritional adequacy of your 
menus, whether of the selective or non-selective type. 
A“menu planning guide” provides the framework 
for such a simple system. 


DEVELOPING A MENU PLANNING GUIDE 


In working out such a menu planning guide, it is 
strongly recommended that your first step be to 
solicit the support of the chiefs of your medical staff 
or the medical board of the hospital. Ask them for 
suggestions and recommendations and other means 
of assistance. Since the chief purpose of the guide 
is to supply more adequate nutrition for patients, 
these influential people on the hospital staff are 
vitally concerned and their interest and support will 
be invaluable in helping you promote the use of the 
cuide. A close working relationship and correlation 
of dietary care with over-all treatment and patient 
contact also provides knowledge for necessary 
modifications of the guide to meet individual and 
group needs. 

In searching for a springboard or base line for 
setting up our nutritional accounting procedure, we 
turn to the most widely accepted and sound stand- 
ards. These are the Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances (1) for basic individual nutritional demands and 
the National Food Guide (2) for our qualitative food 


Presented at the 37th Annual Meeting of The American 
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selection. We must constantly keep in mind that the 
recommended allowances, in which only nutrient 
standards are given, were designed for the mainte- 
nance of good nutrition of healthy persons in the 
United States. Safety margins have been taken into 
account. The National Food Guide, on the other 
hand, was developed in terms otf foods and food 
groups. 

The dietary pattern of the National Food Guide 
(Basic 7), with which the public in general is quite 
familiar, has been widely used as an aid for selection 
of adequate diets, but it is not sufficient for a quanti- 
tative guide for institutional food service. Such a 
pattern serves only to provide a rough approxima- 
tion. for the size of servings is not specified, and there 
‘s a marked variation in the nutritive value of the 
foods grouped together. A consistently poor choice 
of foods from each of the seven groups could result in 
an inadequate daily diet. Also, as we well know, 
certain foods are important because of their unique 
nutritional contribution and should be included in 
the daily selection. This is particularly true of certain 
population groups, such as pregnant and lactating 
women, adolescents, and those undergoing treatment 
for specific diseases. This, of course, does not imply 
that selection should be so limited as to preclude 
respect for acceptable eating habits and variety in 
planning. It does imply that application of scientific 
knowledge must be flavored with an appreciable 
amount of good judgment. 

The nutritional needs of the normally vigorous 
“standard” man can serve as a base line for develop- 
ing the pattern, or guide. From it, necessary modifi- 
cation can be made to provide for the varying nutri- 
tional needs of the population groups being fed. 

A menu planning guide is simplest if based on 
major food groups: meat, poultry, and fish; eggs; 
milk and milk products; butter and margarine; 
fruits and vegetables; bread, flour, and cereals; other 
fats: and miscellaneous. (You will note that the 
protein foods have been separated into three groups: 
meat, poultry, and fish; eggs; and milk and milk 
products. ) 
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TABLE 1 
Over-all menu planning guide using major food groups 


FOOD GROUP AS PURCHASED WEIGHT 


1b./person/day 


Meat, poultry, and fish 0.718 
bees ().218 
Milk and milk products 1.875 
Butter and margarine 0.063 
Fruits and vegetables 1.719 
Bread, flour, and cereals 0.375 
Other fats 0.063 
Miscellaneous 0.344 

Total 5 375 


As you work out the guide, quantities will be first 
in terms of edible portions, which can then be con- 
verted into “‘as purchased” quantities. To assist in 
this conversion, yield tables are available from many 
sources, such as the Department of Agriculture, text 
hooks, and cook books, in addition to percentages 
which you may have determined yourself. Quantities 
will naturally be governed somewhat by the degree 
of preparation and processing of various food items 
before purchase. One possible combination of food 
groups is shown in Table 1, which indicates quantities 
of the major food groups that will meet nutritional 
needs of the ‘‘standard” man. This over-all guide 
may adequately serve your purpose. However, for 
closer control of quantities, to assure sound distribu- 
tion of food items, and to provide sufficient variety, 
it may be desirable to determine within certain of the 
major food groups the required quantities of specific 
or similar foods. In the meat, poultry, and fish group, 
for instance, quantities for six sub-groups are shown 
in Table 2. These figures, of course, do not mean that 
each day you would serve these quantities of each 
item to every person. Rather, it indicates that over 
any specified period, these foods would each be served 
at least once, the daily average for each item equaling 
these amounts. Also, quantities in the table are only 
suggested amounts. It is possible that the tastes of 
the people you are feeding would be better satisfied 
with more or less of any of these items. Perhaps the 
population you serve consumes little fish, in which 
case the quantity in the table would be too great. In 
this event, it would be well to reduce the amount of 
fish and increase the veal and lamb or poultry or one 
of the other items that would comply with their food 
habits. 

Having developed a guide for the normal individ- 
ual, adjustments can be made to allow for the addi- 
tional amounts needed to meet the nutritional 
demands of the ill person. Varying percentages of 
adjustment may be necessary, depending on the 
types of illnesses. Insufficient information is avail- 
able at the present time regarding the nutritional 
requirements in disease to warrant specific recom- 
mendations (3). However, for acute general, medical, 
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TABLE 2 


Break-down of meat, poultry, and fish group into specific 


items 
AS PURCHASED WEIGHT 
FOOD ITEM 
Pounds per Ounces per 
person per day person per day 

Beef* 0.281 4.5 
Pork? 0.156 2.5 
Lamb and veal* 0.063 1.0 
Other meat products 0.062 1.0 
Fish and sea foodt 0.062 1.0 
Poultry 0.094 1.5 
Total 0.718 11.5 


t Whole fresh fish. 
New York dressed. 


* Carcass weight. 
+ Commercial cuts. 


and surgical patients, an over-all increase of 10 per 
cent is suggested and for the tuberculous patient, an 
increase of 30 per cent in the first four major food 
groups (meat, poultry, and fish; milk; eggs; and 
butter or margarine) and a 10 per cent iner 
the balance of the items. 

If you are responsible only for employees, as in an 
industrial feeding activity, the basic guide alone 
could be your measure. If a specific group of these 
employees is performing strenuous labor, however, 
you may wish to consider the necessary additional 
nutritional requirements and increase the basic guide 
for them. 

With the basic guide for the normal individual 
and a modified guide for your particular operation, 
you have a pattern which should not require frequent 
recalculating unless there is a considerable change 
in the type of patient. An annual check on the pro- 
portion of patients of various categories and em- 
ployees will indicate whether adjustments are 
needed. 


ease On 


USING THE GUIDE IN MENU PLANNING 


Generally accepted practice in menu planning 
is to plan a basic menu for the regular or house diet, 
and then to adapt that menu where necessary to meet 
the requirements of various modified diets. Let us 
now see how we can fit the cuide into planning a 
basic menu. 

The most logical starting point is the entrée, be- 
cause it is the nucleus around which one builds a 
menu and it is ordinarily the most costly item on the 
menu. In using the guide, it is suggested that one 
plan for a specific period. Since the number of days 
in a month varies, a period which is a multiple of 
weeks, that is two, four, or six weeks 1s perhaps most 
suitable. 

As shown in Table 2, the average allowance for 
poultry is 1.5 0z. per person per day. If your in- 
dividual portion requires that you purchase 12 02. 
poultry for a serving, then the guide will permit 
you to plan one poultry meal every eight days; this 
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TABLE 3 
Possible break down for milk and milk products and ve ge table 
groups into specific items 


AS PURCHASED WEIGHT 


FOOD ITEM — ; 
Pounds per Ounces per 
person per day | person per day 


Milk and Milk Products 


Milk 
Fresh 1.612 25.8 
Evaporated and dried 0.076 1.2 
Cream 0.125 2.0 
Ice cream mix 0.050 0.8 
Cheese 0.012 0.2 
Total 1.875 30.0 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Fresh 1.094 75 
Frozen 0.094 1.5 
Canned 0.500 8.0 
Dried 0.031 0.6 
Total 1.719 27 .6 


would amount to 42 oz. per four-week period. You 
might plan fried chicken, roast turkey, and chicken 
fricassee for three of these entrées, using 36 02. This 
would leave 6 oz. which might be used as an ex- 
tender in the form of chicken & la king, creamed 
turkey, croquettes, or im a casserole dish. After 
planning the poultry entrées, it may be well to plan 
next for the number and kind of fish meals in the 
same manner, and then for the meat items. 

After completion of all entrées for the four-week 
period, the next step may be the addition of the 
fruits and vegetables (Table 3). These can be calcu- 
lated for a convenient period, starting with one day. 
The 0.6-0z. allowance for dried fruits and vegetables 
would provide for approximately two 1.6-0z. serv- 
ings of dried fruit (prunes, apricots, and so on) 
every five days or a dried vegetable, such as 1.8 02. 
beans as an entrée or 0.9 oz. for soup. The 8-oz. 
allowance for canned fruits and vegetables may be 
4 oz. fruit or juice and 4 oz. canned vegetable on one 
day and on the next day, it might be 8 oz. fruit 
juice, of 6 oz. juice with 2 oz. remaining for use on 
the third day. The 1.5 oz. frozen vegetables listed 
in the guide would allow for one 3-02. serving every 
second day or three 4-oz. servings every eight days. 
Following this procedure, the menu is completed 
in accordance with the planning guide. 

USING THE GUIDE IN PURCHASING 

The basic purpose of the guide is, of course, as an 
aid in menu planning for nutritionally adequate 
meals. It will serve, in addition, as a purchasing guide 
and check and actually as a tool to control the entire 
food service, through the cost figures which will 
become available from its use. 

The data in Table 2 can be used to illustrate the 
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application of the guide to purchasing. Whether your 
menu planning and buying is done daily, weekly, or 
by the month, the quantities shown for one day 
multiplied by the number of days and the number 
of people will indicate the amount to be purchased 
to provide for adequate nutrition. In Table 2, the 
figures have been caleulated for carcass weights of 
beef, veal, and lamb; commercial cuts of pork; whole 
fresh fish: and New York dressed poultry. It will be 
seen that the guide allows 0.281 lb. beet daily. Let 
us assume that you are feeding 800 people (2400 
meals a day) and are planning for a thirty-day pe- 
riod. Then 0.281 Ib. multiplied by 800 equals 225 
lb. beef daily; in a thirty-day period, this would be 
6750 Ib. If you buy wholesale beef cuts, processed or 
pre-portioned beef, the weight would be proportion- 
ately less, since this allowance for beef is based on 
carcass weight. Thus, when planning menus, the 
number and kind of beef entrées will be controlled 
by this estimated quantity of beef to be purchased. 
In the same manner, the milk and milk products and 
vegetable groups may be divided as shown in Table 
3. Vegetables might profitably be broken down even 
further as follows: green and yellow vegetables, 
citrus fruits and tomatoes, and potatoes and other 
vegetables. Since simplicity is important, as well as 
usefulness, the division of each major food group 
should be as limited as possible and still furnish the 
information you consider necessary. 

If you know approximately how many people will 
be served in a given period—one day, one week, one 
month, or longer—you can (by multiplying the 
quantity in your guide by the number to be served 
and the number of days) easily calculate, as we did 
for beef, the quantity of each item required and plan 
menus accordingly. When estimates are submitted 
for purchasing, the quantities should correspond with 
these calculations. 


USING THE GUIDE FOR COST CONTROL 


This guide can also be used for controlling the food 
service operation itself, if it is allowed to serve as the 
basis for cost accounting. How do you check your- 
self to make sure your planning is sound? It is as- 
sumed that all food service administrators have a 
cost accounting system, and it is hoped that it fur- 
nishes a daily cost figure, so that it may be used for 
control purposes. 

Cost accounting may be divided into several areas 
or for the food service as a whole. Gillam has recom- 
mended (4, 5) that infant formula room costs be 
separated from other dietary costs and set up as a 
miscellaneous budget account, and that the infant 
census should be separate from the regular meal 
census. You may find a similar practice desirable 
since nutritional requirements of infants are quite 
different from those of other age groups and are 
supplied from very limited sources. This would re- 
quire a slightly modified guide. For employees, 
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TABLE 4 
Break-down showing quantities and cost of meat, poultry, and fish as compared with basic menu planning guide 
AS PURCHASED WEIGHT ISSUE DAILY COST 

ITEM x —— = = : , - S er 

Basic guide émein Total Per person Total Per pound _- a 

1b./ person/day | lb./person/day ae lb./day ‘i - es | 
Beef |} 0.281 | 0.809 7514 0.313 $3031.90 $0. 4035 $0.125 $0.126 
Pork 0.156 | 0.171 3880 0.162 2409.87 0.6211 0.106 0.100 
Lamb and veal 0.063 0.069 1760 0.073 732.34 0.4161 0.029 0.031 
Other meat products | 0.062 0.068 1575 0.066 710.80 0.4513 0.031 0.030 
Fish and sea food 0.062 0.068 1700 0.071 545.70 0.3210 0.022 0.023 
Poultry | 9.094 | 0.103 2538 0.106 1150.47 0.4533 0.047 0.048 
Total... a 0.718 0.788 0.791 $0. 360 0.358 


patients classed as boarders, and others having no 
increased nutritional needs, the basic guide as you 
have developed it would obviously serve as is if cost 
accounting procedure for this group is maintained 
separately. If it is done for the food service as a 
whole, the planning guide can be adjusted to incor- 
porate the modifications made for some groups in the 
population served. This adjustment will, of course, 
depend on the types of patients in your hospital and 
the proportionate number of employees being served. 

We will assume your accountant has figures avail- 
able for you on the total cost and total quantity 
used of any food item or group covering any period 
you deem necessary. If the total pounds issued is 
divided by the number of people served (that is, three 
meals per person; if some people have only one meal 
they should be counted as one-third person), then 
you know the average amount served to one individ- 
ual, and a quick glance at your adjusted guide will 
tell you whether it met your standards. In the final 
analysis of cost, the quantities actually issued and 
consumed should be in agreement with those on the 
original calculation (Table 4). 

Since many food items may be grouped together, 
such as lamb and veal, poultry, and fresh fruits and 
vegetables, it is suggested that a unit cost figure be 
calculated for each group of similar items. For exam- 
ple, total the cost of all fresh fruit and vegetables 
and divide this figure by the total weight in pounds. 
In this manner, the unit cost for each item or group 
is obtained. Your cost accountant probably does this 
already, even though you may not be aware of it. If 
you routinely calculate how much of your food 
dollar is spent on various food items, then he neces- 
sarily has these figures. You now have a cost figure 
which indicates what you are actuaily paying for 
these items today, or this week—not two months, 
six months, or a year ago. 

With this information you can now control not 
only the quantity of food served, but also the cost of 
that food. By multiplying the quantity by the unit 
cost, the resulting figures indicate what you should 
have spent for each item for each person. Then, by 
dividing the total cost by the number served, you 
know how much you actually did spend. 


This type of figuring and cost accounting serves 
not only as a valuable aid in planning and controlling 
your food service, but if trouble does develop, it will 
save many hours of searching for the explanation as 
to why costs are fluctuating or appear to be otherwise 
out of line. 


DIVIDENDS FROM A MENU GUIDE 


With a menu planning guide, such as that de- 
scribed here, we can assure ourselves as well as others 
concerned that our food service is adequate insofar 
as nutritional requirements have been scientifically 
determined and that every known measure is being 
taken to foster good nutrition in our patients and 
employees. 

You can also justify your food costs to the board 
of managers and/or the administrator from a thera- 
peutic viewpoint. When he can be shown that a spe- 
cifie quantity of food is necessary to meet nutritional 
recommendations and that the actual cost of that 
food, based on current prices in your market area, is 
no greater than the quantity you are buying and the 
amount you are spending, he will consider that all 
is well in regard to this activity of your service. How 
many times has the administrator or even the pur- 
chasing agent confronted you with a bill, asking 
“Miss Jones, why are we spending so much for milk 
these days?” Will not these quantity and cost figures 
furnish you a more acceptable answer to his ques- 
tion? 

If the accounting is current, immediate action can 
more easily be taken for adjustment if costs or issues 
begin to get out of line. Items, such as bread, butter, 
milk, and cream, can be checked daily if there is a 
tendency toward over or under issue while such items 
as fish, poultry, and cheese, which are not used daily 
in constant quantity need be checked only by the 
week or month unless quantities are suspected to be 
irregular. 

Cost accounting, hand in hand with nutritional 
accounting, places a premium on good management. 
For instance, in one operation it became evident that 
the amount of cream being used was considerably 
exceeding the guide. In an effort to control distribu- 
tion better and reduce consumption without notice- 
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ably curtailing its use, especially in the tray serving 
units, individual creamers were filled at a central 
point by an automatic filler and capper instead of 
issuing cream to these units by the quart. This pro- 
duced a considerable saving, and by regulating the 
number of desserts served with cream, the quantity 
issued was controlled to meet the amount allowed 
on the guide which had previously been determined 
to be an adequate amount. Eggs were another item 
sometimes used greatly in excess of the guide. A 
check on egg consumption was made, and controls 
were established on the number of egg breakfasts, 
egg entrées, and egg desserts served during a given 
period. In this manner, the quantity used was con- 
trolled to meet the allowance of the menu _plan- 
ning guide. 

In another operation, the milk used daily was ap- 
proximately 4 oz. short of the recommended guide. 
In later planning, this was taken into consideration 
and additional milk was incorporated into menu 





Clean Cooking Equipment—A Necessity for Preserving Food Flavor 
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items to increase the amount used. These adjust- 
ments can easily be made in all of the food items or 
groups of items to conform to the guide; if the guide 
has been developed on the basis of our present knowl- 
edge of nutritional requirements, then we can safely 
say that we are meeting the challenge of today. 
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Failure to remove soil from cooking equipment shortly after it is deposited results in 
more tenuous adherence, incurs additional soil deposits, and encourages corrosion. These 
aggravations result in: (a) increased cleaning costs (labor and materials), (b) loss of heat 
conductivity due to mineral deposits resulting in increased heating costs and lengthened 
cooking time; and (c) perhaps most significant of all, decreased food sales! 

Flavor, the prime factor in food sales, is a combination of taste, odor, and texture. Failure 
to preserve the ultimate in any one of these results in impairment of flavor and consequently, 
in reduced sales. Decomposing or putrified food soil (particularly proteins) are readily de- 
tectable by taste and odor. Preparation of even the highest quality foods in cooking equip- 
ment to which food soil had adhered, results in severe off-flavors resulting from absorption 
of odors and tastes due primarily to decaying proteins. 

The food industry has long recognized the problem of rancidity in fats and oils. However, 
seldom have the small quantities of fats and oils remaining as soil been considered as a 
serious factor in food flavor. Yet, rancid coffee oils, impregnated with mineral deposits on 
the inside of the urn, are the cause of much of the poor coffee brewed today. Accumulation 
of fats and oils on other cooking equipment can result in equally important flavor impair- 


ment. 


While the cleaning of cooking equipment consists of but five fundamental steps—loosen- 
ing of soil, removal of soil, rinsing, sanitizing, and drying—the implementation of these steps 
must be based on the knowledge of the types of soils to be removed and the characteristics 
of the metals to be cleaned. Soil, in general, consists of four main types: bacterial, mineral 
deposits, fats and oils, and proteins. Each requires specific and exacting consideration if all 


soil is to be removed effectively. 


Consideration must also be given to the selection of equipment and materials with which 
cleaning procedures can be carried out. Provision of a low mineral content water supply to 
prevent additional mineral deposits on equipment surfaces, and sufficiently hot (130°F.) to 
assist in removal of fats and oils and increase the dissolution of proteins, is basic. 

The selection of a “safe” cleaning compound is of extreme importance. It should not 
remove protective oxides or finishes on the surfaces of the equipment or cause pitting or 
corrosion of the metal. Employees’ hands must be considered, as well as the possible toxic 
effect of any residue remaining after cleaning. Flavor impairment can also result from such 
residues, and consequently thorough and careful rinsing is imperative following cleaning. 

The careful selection of materials and methods is not sufficient, however. Adequate facili- 
ties to permit their application must be provided. Personnel selection and training, as well 
as the establishment of a cleaning schedule, are also basic to continuation of an effective, 
efficient, and economical equipment cleaning program. 

Failure to consider all of these factors will result in a poor and ineffective cleaning pro- 
gram. Good cleaning is good economics.—T'om S. Gable, Public Health Engineer, University 
of Nebraska Health Service, Lincoln, speaking at the 8th Klenzade Educational Seminar on 


Food Service Sanitation, held in French Lick, Indiana, March 1955. 








Total Energy Needs of Women 


22 to 36 Years Old 


ROSALYN MORRIS FRANK? and FRANCES A. 
JOHNSTON, Ph.D.’ 


New York State College of Home Economics and School of Nutri- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca 


METABOLIC study of iron metabo- 
lism in our laboratory offered an opportunity to esti- 
mate the total caloric needs of women in the age range 
of graduate students over a four-month period. Few 
studies of women in this age-group are found in the 
literature and of those, few have extended over a 
four-month period and have been based on as ac- 
curate food weights and frequent body weights as 
were obtained in the present study. In the 1953 
revision .of the Recommended Dietary Allowances 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
fesearech Council (1), the method for estimating 


energy needs was changed. The results of the present 
study afford an opportunity to see how well the 
findings made on these eight young women correlate 
with the values predicted by the new method. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The subjects were eight young women twenty- 
two through thirty-six years of age who were in good 
health as judged by a physical examination. The 
mean height was 161 em. (5 ft. 3! in.) and the mean 
weight was 54.6 kg. (Table 1). The height was the 
same as that of 5529 women twenty through thirty- 
nine years of age measured by the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics (2). That sampling 
did not cover all types of groups in all localities but 
is representative of many women in the United 
States. 

To find whether the subjects could be classed as 
normal in regard to their energy metabolism, all 


‘ Condensed from a thesis submitted by Rosalyn Morris 
Frank in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Master of Science in the Graduate School, Cor 
nell University, Ithaca. 

* Present address: Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 

’ The authors wish to express their appreciation to Drs. 
Hazel Hauck and Charlotte Young for helpful advice; to 
Inez Harrill, Elisabeth Hoene, and Shirley Friend for 
technical assistance; and to the subjects whose cooperation 
made the study possible. 


were given basal metabolism tests. They came to the 
metabolic unit the night before the tests were to be 
made. If they were not familiar with the procedure, 
the machine was explained to them and they were 
given a short practice test. They spent the night in 
the metabolic unit, and in the morning two basal 
metabolism determinations were made with the 
Jones Motor-Basal metabolism machine. Later, 
usually a day afterward, two additional tests were 
made. If the two determinations on a given day 
checked within 5 per cent of each other and checked 
within 5 per cent of at least one of those taken on 
the other day, no more determinations were made. 
The lowest acceptable reading was selected for 
comparison with the Robertson and Reid standards 
(3). The basal metabolism of all the subjects was 
considered normal, because in each case it fell 
within the “control limits.”” The aforementioned 
standards, published in 1952, were considered the 
most applicable of those available because the 
tests used to derive them were made on trained 
subjects. The values reported in them are lower 
than those in the commonly used standards of 
Boothby, Berkson, and Dunn (4). 

During the four months of the experimental study, 
four-day menus were repeated twenty-eight times. 
All foods were weighed for each individual at the 
time the plates were served, and the amount of each 
food held constant in each four-day period except 
for a few foods such as cream, butter, sugar, and 
eggless cookies which were low in iron. The latter 
foods were allowed ad libitum in order to permit 
subjects of different size and activity to adjust their 
intakes to their energy needs. The total energy 
intake was calculated from the weights of the foods 
by use of the values for energy content given in the 
Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (5) except for flesh 
foods, for which the energy content was determined 
in a bomb calorimeter. 

The subjects were weighed before breakfast with 
outer clothing removed and a correction made for 
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TABLE 1 


Caloric intake and the energy requirement of eight young women at moderate activity* 


SUBJECT AGET HEIGHTt 
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1970 96: 2125 
2045 213: 2095 
2100 220% 2095 
2100 22: 2235 
2015 2035 2165 
2330 2415 2290 
2260 2355 2450 
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54.6 2140 221: 2270 


* Subject G. S. was an exception. Her activity was sedentary. 


+ At last birthday before the study. 
t Taken with shoes removed. 
* Taken before breakfast and without clothing. 


© By method used in 1953 Recommended Dietary Allowances. 


Subject B. M. was underweight. When 2.3 kg. were added to her weight, her predicted requirement was raised to 2165 


calories. Her determined requirement would be increased proportionately. 


under clothing. For the first thirty-six days, weight 
was recorded every eight days; then a twelve-day 
interval elapsed. During the last sixty-four days, 
the weight was taken every sixteen days. Five lb. 
was added to all weights for clothing and 1-in. to 
all heights for shoes, in order to compare them with 
desirable weights for given heights as determined 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (6). 
None of the women was overweight; Subject B. M. 
was underweight. 

In the original plan, the assumption was made 
that each subject would soon find the intake which 
held her at a constant weight, would continue that 
intake and maintain her weight for the rest of the 
time. The caloric intake at which each maintained 
weight would be considered her requirement, pro- 
vided her weight was within the “desirable” range. 
Only one of the subjects behaved as anticipated; 
the rest either lost a little weight continuously or 
during part of the time. For the subjects who lost 
weight, the requirement was found by adding to the 
actual intake a figure for the additional number of 
calories needed to build an amount of adipose tissue 
equivalent to the weight loss. This was done by the 
method used by Jolliffe (7) in which human adipose 
tissue is calculated to contain 83 per cent of fat, 
and 9.3 calories are considered as required for the 
oxidation or deposition of 1 gm. fat. Thus, 3500 
calories are required for the gain or loss of 1 lb. body 
weight. 

RESULTS 

The mean energy intake for the eight subjects 
was 2140 calories (Table 1). If all had maintained 
their weight, the mean requirement, according to 
calculation, would have been 2215 calories (Table 


1). The latter figure is fairly close to a requirement 
of 2270 calories (Table 1) predicted by use of the 
system recommended by the National Research 
Council in 1953 for women of moderate activity 
with adjustments made for weight, age, and mean 
annual external temperature. The weights used for 
calculating the predicted requirement were the 
actual ones rather than the “desirable”? ones. The 
two weights were considered synonymous except 
for Subject B. M. who was underweight. Had her 
weight been 2.3 kg. (5 lb.) more and thus within 
the “desirable” weight-range for women with small 
frames, her predicted energy requirement would 
have been 2165 calories instead of 2095 (Table 1). 
Her actual requirement would have been raised by 
the same proportion. 

The only subject whose predicted requirement 
was widely different from her actual one was Sub- 
ject E. H. She required almost 300 calories a day 
less than was predicted on the assumption that her 
activity was moderate. Her activity record indicated 
this assumption was correct. The cause of her low 
energy requirement was probably a combination of 
two factors: a basal metabolic rate which, while 
within the normal range, was near the lower border; 
and an extraordinary ability to absorb food. The 
latter ability was discovered when determinations 
of the dry-weight of the feces were made. If the 
values for this subject are omitted from the means, 
the mean requirement more closely approaches the 
predicted one. 

The total energy needs of the subjects agreed well 
with those calculated by the system recommended 
by the National Research Council, provided the 
activity of the subjects was similar to that of the 
“standard” woman. Whether this is true is a ques- 
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tion the authors cannot answer with certainty, 
because no experimental method was used for 
measuring the energy expenditure of the subjects. 
The only way of judging was from records of activity 
obtained from the subjects. All were judged to be 
moderately active, except for Subject G. S. who was 
classed as sedentary. Therefore, the prediction made 
for her (Table 1) is somewhat high. Of course, the 
activity of the subjects varied somewhat from day 
to day, and in two cases, the activity remained at one 
level for several weeks and then changed for the next 
several weeks. Both levels were considered within the 
range of moderate. 

In Figure | the fluctuations in weight and energy 
intake for two subjects show the desirability of a 
long experimental period for determining the effect 
of calorie intake on changes in weight. Subject 
M. Me. weighed the same at the end of the study 
as at the beginning; therefore, her mean caloric 
intake of 1965 was the amount she required. On 
the eighty-first day, when it became obvious that 
she was slowly gaining, she reduced her caloric 
intake and began to lose; then, at 104 days, she 
increased her intake again. Since she gained on about 
2000 calories and lost on about 1900, it is not sur- 
prising that her calculated requirement lay between 
the two at 1965 calories (Table 1). Subject C. 7. lost 
weight during the first thirty-six days. She then in- 
creased her intake by a mean of 235 calories and 
maintained her weight on 2305 calories. When a 
calculation for the energy needed to build enough 
tissue to replace her weight-loss was added to her 
mean intake, she was found to need 2355 calories 
(Table 1). 

On the basis of surface area‘, the mean energy 
requirement of the subjects was 59.4 calories per 
square meter per hour; the mean predicted require- 
ment was 60.5. 

SUMMARY 


Eight young women, ages twenty-two through 
thirty-six years, were maintained on a weighed diet 
for a period of 112 days. During that time changes 
in body weight were followed. The mean height 
without shoes was 161 em., and the mean weight 


4 Boothby, Berkson, and Dunn nomogram (4) for clinical 
application, which was based on the height-weight formula 
of DuBois and DuBois was used for estimating the surface 
area. 
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Fic. 1. Caloric intakes and body weights of two subjects 
during 112 days. 


without clothing was 54.6 kg. All subjects were 
considered moderately active, except one who was 
classed as sedentary. One was underweight. The 
requirement of one subject was probably below the 
range of normal because of two conditions, each of 
which lowered the requirement a little. The mean 
requirement of the eight subjects was 2215 calories 
per day. 

These women were predicted to need 2270 calories 
per day. The prediction was made by use of the 
system recommended by the National Research 
Council (1953) for women of moderate activity with 
adjustments made for age, mean annual external 
temperature, and weight. The prediction is remark- 
ably good if the conditions as described in the 
preceding paragraph which lowered the mean for 
the determined values are considered. 
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Potatoes with More Ascorbic Acid 


We’re breeding potatoes with higher ascorbic acid content and with higher total solids 
or dry matter. Many of the old varieties have a good deal of ascorbic acid when harvested, 
but lose most of it during storage. We now have several selections in breeding lots that con- 
tain more of the vitamin and hold it in storage. For example, in storage tests of twenty-one 
varieties, one new selection averaged 30 mg. per 100 gm. fresh weight after four months’ 
storage at 40°F. This was twice as much as the best of the commercial varieties. There are 
also selections that contain a higher percentage of dry matter, too, which, of course, gives 
more food for the same size potato—Dr. K. S. Quisenberry, Assistant Director of Crops Re- 
search, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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HIS report deals with a nitrogen balance 

study of six pre-adolescent girls on a con- 
trolled dietary regimen. The design of the experiment 
has been reported in greater detail in earlier papers 
of this series (1, 2). 

Few studies were found in the literature concern- 
ing nitrogen balance of this age group, and most of 
the children studied were living in institutions or 
hospitalized for various reasons. Wang et al. (3) 
included ten normal children eight to twelve years 
of age in an exhaustive study of the protein me- 
tabolism of undernourished children. 

Recent work, which has been summarized by 
Geiger (4), has shown the importance of having all 
of the essential amino acids and the non-essential 
amino acids distributed among the day’s meals. As 
the present experiment was designed, no animal 
protein was included in the breakfast except during 
an experimental period when fat-free milk was given. 

The study reported here consists of the determi- 
nation of the nitrogen retention of healthy, growing 
girls on a constant protein intake, and the observa- 
tions of the normal fluctuations in retention. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The six subjects were examined by a university 
physician at the beginning of the experiment. 
They were healthy, pre-adolescent girls whose fathers 
were working toward graduate degrees at Louisiana 
State University. Five of the girls were eight to 
nine years of age, and one was eleven years old. 
Age and body size of the individual subjects are 


shown in Table 1. According to Baldwin-Wood 


1This paper is a part of Sub-Project 1, Nutritional 
Requirements and Utilization, of the Southern Regional 
Research Project 8-15 on Assessments of Nutritional Status 
of Human Beings. Received for publication February 11, 
1955. 
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standards (5), two of the girls were 10 per cent 
underweight. The surface area of the subjects was 
calculated according to the formula of Dubois and 
Dubois as given by Sherman (6) from the height and 
weight for each period. 


TABLE 1 


Age and body size of subjects 
WEIGHT 
DEVIATION 
FROM 
NORMAL 


~ 


WEIGHT 
GAIN IN 
9 WEEKS 


SUBJECT HEIGHT WEIGHT 


kg. 
33 


27 


yr. cm. 
11 142.8 
8 132.1 


~ Rg. m2 
1.16 
—8 0.99 
9 124.0 22 —10 2 0.88 
8 131.2 26 —10 1.4 0.97 
l 
2 


—6 


9 124.5 25 0 6 0.93 
8 24.3 25 0 0 0.93 


The girls lived in a campus residence under con- 
stant supervision during the entire experiment. 
They attended school regularly and continued with 
their normal activities. They were weighed and 
measured under standard conditions at the beginning 
of the experiment and each week thereafter. 

The study covered a period of fifty-six days. The 
controlled dietary regimen was such that carotene 
utilization could be studied. There were four dietary 
divisions in the experiment, Basal I and Experi- 
mental I, and Basal II and Experimental II. Because 
the first six days in Basal I were considered an 
adjustment period, the data for those days are not 
included. Each of the four divisions was composed 
of two periods, either five or seven days in length. 
Thus there were actually eight periods from which 
data are reported. During the periods of Basal I, 
the girls ate a milk-free basal diet devoid of vitamin 
A and carotene. The diet was supplemented with 
thiamine hydrochloride, riboflavin, and calcium as 
calcium lactate. In the periods of Experimental I, 
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three of the six subjects (Group A) received recon- 
stituted fat-free milk to replace the calcium lactate 
in the basal diet. The periods in Basal II and Ex- 
perimental II were identical with Basal I and Ex- 
perimental I except the other three girls (Group B) 
received the dried skim milk in Experimental II. 
During the experimental periods, all the children 
were fed sweet potatoes in sufficient quantity to 
supply 3600 meg. carotene. 

Three menus were served routinely during the 
basal periods. Two of these menus, modified with 
sweet potatoes and skim milk, were alternated 
during the experimental periods. As calculated from 
standard food tables (7), the diets were planned to 
provide daily, approximately 2000 calories, 52 gm. 
protein, 55 gm. fat, and 1 gm. calcium as calcium 
lactate. Known amounts of fondant were allowed 
ad libitum, and the higher energy and protein re- 
quirements of the eleven-year-old girl were met by 
feeding extra meat and fondant. A sample menu for 
one day during the basal periods included the fol- 
lowing foods: 

Breakfast: grapefruit juice and grape juice, apple- 
sauce, cinnamon rolls, and margarine 

Lunch: ground meat, mayonnaise, hamburger 
bun, iced angel food cake, and lemonade 

After school: synthetic fruit drink with lemon 
juice 

Supper: roast beef, mashed potatoes and gravy, 
roll, margarine, gelatin and apple dessert, and 
synthetic fruit drink 

Bed-time snack: ham, bread, and mayonnaise 
sandwich 

When milk was added to the diet in the experi- 
mental periods, the portions of meat were decreased 
to keep the protein intake constant. Sixty-eight per 
cent of the total protein was from animal sources. 
The breakfast contained no animal protein with the 
exception of 9.1 gm. in fat-free milk given Group A 
in Experimental I and given to Group B in Experi- 
mental II. 

Slurries were made from one-half portions of all 
the foods eaten each day, and aliquots were com- 
bined into five- or seven-day composites and frozen. 
Complete 24-hr. urine collections were made and 
aliquots added to pools representing each period. 
The urine was preserved with glacial acetic acid and 
toluene. Carmine markers separated the fecal ex- 
cretions for each period. Aliquots of daily fecal col- 
lections were made into five- or seven-day com- 
posites and frozen. Duplicate food and fecal samples 
were then dried to constant weight. 

The urinary nitrogen was determined using a 
modified micro-Kjeldahl method of Ma and Zuazaga 
(8). Food and fecal nitrogen was determined by the 
micro-Kjeldahl method of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists (9), with slight modifications. 
All figures used represent averages of analyses 
which checked within 2 per cent. 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The mean daily amount of nitrogen ingested, ex- 
creted, and retained by individual subjects during 
ach of the eight periods is presented in Table 2. 


Nitrogen Intake 


Mean daily total nitrogen intakes of the five 
eight- and nine-year-old girls averaged 9.98 gm., with 
a range of 9.96 gm. for J. A. to 10.04 gm. for G. M. 
The daily nitrogen intake represented 62.4 gm. pro- 
tein which is slightly above the National Research 
Council’s (10) recommendation of 60 gm. for this 
age group. The analyzed value was 16.7 per cent 
higher than the calculated 52-gm. protein intake. 
Such a difference is reasonable because of normal 
variations in meats and other foods. The meat used 
in this study was lean, having been trimmed of all 
visible fat. The food tables used for calculation list 
protein values for meat of medium fatness. Forsyth 
(11) found that the nitrogen content of solid diets 
as calculated from standard food tables averaged 
8.7 per cent less than the analyzed nitrogen content, 
and Maroney and Johnston (12) found analyzed 
values to exceed calculated nitrogen values by 
11.75 per cent. Although the diets were planned to 
be practically constant in protein, in actual practice 
there was considerable variation in intake from 
period to period. 

The total daily protein consumption represented 
an intake ranging from 2.29 to 2.66 gm. per kilogram 
of body weight for the eight- and nine-year-old girls. 
These quantities of protein furnished 12 per cent of 
the total energy value of the diet and would un- 
doubtedly be classed as medium, or possibly even 
low, protein consumption for growing children (3, 
13-15). On the basis of surface area, the mean nitro- 
gen intakes per day ranged from 9.99 gm. per square 
meter for L. M. to 10.95 gm. for J. A. 

The mean daily nitrogen intake of the eleven-year- 
old girl was 12.0 gm., representing 75 gm. protein, 
or 2.25 gm. per kilogram of body weight. The mean 
daily nitrogen intake per square meter was 10.34 
gm. 

Nitrogen Excretion 

Total excretion for all six subjects represented 82 
per cent of the intake. Most of the nitrogen was 
excreted in the urine. Mean daily urinary nitrogen 
losses for the eight- and nine-year-old girls was 
7.28 gm. for the entire experiment, ranging from 
7.11 gm. for P. P. to 7.62 gm. for G. M. The eleven- 
year-old girl excreted 9.79 gm. (Table 2). 

Smaller quantities of nitrogen were excreted in 
the feces. The average losses for the younger girls 
ranged from 0.79 to 0.81 gm., with the exception of 
a mean daily loss of 0.64 gm. for M. J. The mean 
daily loss for all five girls was 0.77 gm. Fecal nitro- 
gen losses were widely variable from period to 
period, but the ranges were very consistent for all 
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TABLE 2 


The mean daily amount of nitrogen ingested, excreted, and 


retained by six pre-adolescent girls 


NITROGEN 
INTAKE 


NITROGEN 
IN FECES 


NITROGEN 


SIMEN 
Ree IN URINE 


Ge 


gm. 
Basal I 
Period 2 oat 0.7 
Period 3 9.5£ 0.7 
Experimental I 
Period 4 
Period 5 
Basal II 
Period 6 
Period 7 
Experimental IT 
Period 5 10.96 
Period 9 10.00 
Mean 10.04 


NITROGEN 
RETENTION 





Basal I 
Period 2 
Period 3 

Experimental I 
Period 4 
Period 5 

Basal II 
Period 6 
Period 7 

Experimental IT 
Period 8 
Period 9 


Mean 9.96 








Basal I 
Period 2 
Period 3 
Experimental I 
Period 4 
Period 5 
Basal II 
Period 6 
Period 7 
Experimental II 
Period 8 
Period 9 


Mean 





Basal I 
Period 2 10.07 
Period 3 9.51 
Experimental I 
Period 4 9.49 
Period 5 10.15 
Basal II 
Period 6 10.14 
Period 7 9.62 
Experimental II 
Period 8 10.96 
Period 9 10.00 


Mean 10.02 
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TABLE 2 (Concluded) 


NITROGEN 
INTAKE 


NITROGEN 
IN FECES 


NITROGEN 
IN URINE 


NITROGEN 
RETENTION 


REGIMEN 


P. P.t 
gm. gm. 

Basal I 

Period 2 9.82 0.86 

Period 3 9.54 .67 
Experimental I 

Period 4 9.67 

Period 5 10.99 
Basal II 

Period 6 10.14 

Period 7 9.62 
Experimental IT 

Period 8 10.04 

Period 9 9.85 


Mean... 10.00 


D. P. (two years older than other subjects) * 


Basal I 
Period 2 2. 5 8.78 
Period 3 1.38 24 9.44 
Experimental I 
Period 4 4S 0.69 9.57 
Period 5 2. 0.42 10.09 
Basal II 
Period 6 § 0.44 9.94 
Period 7 4 0.51 10.01 
Experimental II 
Period 8 2.95 0.87 10.08 
Period 9 99 


Mean 12.00 


Means 


First five subjects (8 
and 9 years old)..... 9.98 0.77 
(19. 
Mean for entire group. 10.32 0.73 7.70 1. 8¢ 
(18.3%) 


* Group B. Received milk for breakfast during Periods 8 and 9. 
t Group A. Received milk for breakfast during Periods 4 and 5 


subjects. The largest mean daily loss for a single 
subject during the experiment was 1.1 gm. and the 
smallest was 0.38. The higher loss for J. A. (1.1 gm.) 
during Period 4 was probably due to the large 
amount of feces lost in diarrhea (16). L. M. also 
excreted a larger than usual quantity of feces in 
Period 4. These fluctuations in fecal nitrogen ex- 
cretions of subjects of similar age, size, and activity 
on a fairly constant intake again substantiate the 
findings of Forsyth (11), Toscani and Whedon (17), 
Johnston and MeMillan (18), Porter (19), and 
Hegsted (20) that direct analysis of fecal nitrogen 
is indispensable in balance experiments. 

Although eleven-year-old D. P. was consuming 
the same diet as the younger girls, with bulk and 
other diet factors constant except for her higher 
protein and energy intakes, she had a mean daily 
excretion of only 0.56 gm. fecal nitrogen as compared 
to their 0.77 gm. This difference was probably due 
to the character of her stools (14, 17), which were 
hard and dry. Also, the time required for expulsion 
of the carmine marker was much longer than for 
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Fic. 1. Effect of nitrogen intake on nitrogen absorption 
per kilogram body weight per day. 


the other girls. Hegsted (20) found that the expul- 
sion time of the marker was one important factor 
for variation in fecal nitrogen. The longer the ex- 
pulsion time, the lower the values obtained for fecal 
nitrogen. One of his subjects had an expulsion time 
of 7 hr. and a fecal nitrogen excretion of 1.7 gm. 
daily, while another subject on the same diet had a 
fecal nitrogen loss of 0.4 gm. per day and an expul- 
sion time of 62 hr. 

The character of the stools varied for the different 
subjects. J. A. had very loose stools during Periods 
4and 5. D. P. had hard and dry stools and excreted 
small quantities of feces, especially in Period 3. 
Consequently, the dry weight of the feces varied 
among subjects. The fecal nitrogen was dependent 
on the weight of the feces. A high correlation (r = 
0.807) was found between the dry weight of the 
feces and fecal nitrogen. Hawks et al. (14) reported 
similar results in studies on preschool children. She 
found a correlation coefficient of 0.75 between dry 
weight of feces and fecal nitrogen when the children 
were fed 3 gm. protein per kilogram of body weight, 
and a correlation coefficient of 0.91 when the same 
children were fed a diet with 4 gm. protein per kilo- 
gram of body weight. 


Nitrogen Absorption 


The difference between nitrogen intake and fecal 
nitrogen is considered “absorbed” nitrogen and, in 
children, has been found to represent about 90 per 
cent of the intake (8, 14, 21-23). Absorption values 
for the younger girls in this study averaged 92.3 per 
cent and ranged from 91.8 to 93.6 per cent. The 
eleven-year-old girl absorbed 95.3 per cent. 

The values for percentage absorption were prac- 
tically constant for each girl for all periods. The 
absorption per kilogram varied in proportion to the 
period-by-period fluctuations in nitrogen intake. 
Almost a perfect relationship existed between 
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Fic. 2. Effect of nitrogen intake on nitrogen retention 
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nitrogen intake per kilogram and absorption as 
shown by Figure 1. The correlation coefficient be- 
tween these two variables was 0.965. Thus, it appears 
that absorption per unit body weight was determined 
by the protein intake of these girls. 


Nitrogen Retention 


For the entire study, daily nitrogen retention for 
the five younger girls averaged 1.93 gm., ranging 
from 1.62 gm. for G. M. to 2.24 gm. for M. J. The 
percentage retention on an average daily intake of 
9.98 gm. was 19.4. The eleven-year-old girl retained 
1.64 gm. nitrogen per day, or 13.7 per cent, on a 
daily intake of 12.00 gm. There was considerable 
variation in nitrogen retention among subjects and 
also among periods, even though the protein intakes 
were fairly constant (Table 2) 

The average percentage (19 per cent) of the in- 
gested nitrogen retained by the girls in this study 
over a nine-week period was higher than the amount 
observed by most other workers who have studied 
growing children. However, Porter (19) found a 15 
to 20 per cent nitrogen retention in three normal 
preschool children on intakes ranging from 7.94 to 
6.42 gm. nitrogen. The protein intake in Porter’s 
study, as well as in the present study, represented 
12 per cent of the total energy intake. Lew ef al. 
22) and Hawks e¢ al. (14) found nitrogen retention 
to be less than 10 per cent in pape children. 
Nitrogen retentions ranging from 5 to 8 per cent of 
the intake in 29 children 4 to 12 years of age have 
been reported by Macy (21). The average nitrogen 
retention in a study conducted by Wang ef al. (3) 
on ten normal children with an average age of 9.9 
years was 9.3 per cent. Wang e¢ al. (24) fed normal 
and undernourished children four to twelve years 
old a low (2 gm. per kilogram) protein diet and a 
high (4 gm. per kilogram) protein diet. The vigorous, 
normal children retained 0.4 per cent nitrogen on the 
low-protein diet and 13.4 per cent on the high. This 
percentage retention was much lower than that in 
the present study in which the children were also 
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given a protein diet of approximately 2 gm. per 
kilogram. In six adolescent girls studied by Johnston 
and Schlaphoff (25), the nitrogen retention averaged 
11.6 per cent on a mean daily nitrogen intake of 
12.20 gm., and 15.4 per cent on an intake of 13.97 gm. 
In this study, the children ate a diet containing 
no animal protein at breakfast in six of the eight 
periods. During the two experimental periods, when 
fat-free milk containing 9.1 gm. protein was in- 
cluded at breakfast, there was a tendency toward 
greater nitrogen retention. Statistical evaluation, 
however, showed no significant difference between 
average retentions for the milk and no-milk periods. 
Leverton and Gram (26) demonstrated in studies 
with fourteen college-age women that nitrogen 
retention was —0.03 gm. when no animal protein 
was included in the breakfast as compared to 0.96 
gm. when 8 oz. milk were served, even though the 
protein intake was the same. Johnston and McMillan 
(18), however, found nitrogen retention to average 
0.64 gm. when no animal protein was included in 
the breakfast of college women. Even though this 
amount of retention was satisfactory, it is not known 
whether retention would have been greater had 
there been a better distribution of animal protein. 
In order to compare nitrogen intakes and reten- 
tions for individuals of different size, it is essential 
to use some unit of body size. In the younger group, 
retention per kilogram ranged from 0.060 gm. for 
G. M. to 0.089 for M. J. The eleven-year-old girl 
retained 0.049 gm. nitrogen. Retention per kilogram 
was considerably less for this subject even though 
her average intake per kilogram was similar to that 
of the younger girls. It is generally believed, how- 
ever, that the younger the child, the greater the 
retention (3, 13, 19). The correlation coefficient 
between intake per kilogram and retention per 
kilogram was 0.759. The effect of nitrogen intake on 
the nitrogen retention for all the girls is shown in 
Figure 2. Although highly significant, this relation- 
ship was not as close as that between nitrogen intake 
and absorption. This is in agreement with the results 
of Macy (21), who obtained a correlation coefficient 
of 0.99 between nitrogen intake and absorption, and 
a correlation coefficient of only 0.47 between intake 
and retention. She suggested that the lesser associa- 
tion between intake and retention may have been 
due to the fact that the amount of protein ingested 
was not the determining factor in nitrogen retention 
when the protein intake was more than adequate. 
Some workers (20, 27) have suggested that surface 
area is a better unit of body size than body weight. 
The data in this study were examined using surface 
area as well as body weight. In the younger group, 
nitrogen retention per square meter ranged from 
1.62 gm. for G. M. to 2.38 for M. J. Retention for 
D. P. was 1.41 gm. per square meter. 
In correlating daily total nitrogen retention with 
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nitrogen intake per kilogram of body weight, the 
correlation coefficient was 0.627 as compared to 
0.717 when the total retention was related to the 
intake per square meter of surface area. The differ. 
ence between these two correlation coefficients, 
however, was not statistically significant. Hegsted 
(20) found similar correlation coefficients for 
adults. In his study, the correlation coefficients 
obtained when comparing total nitrogen retention 
on a body-weight and surface-area basis were 0.6] 
and 0.71, respectively. He, therefore, concluded that 
protein requirement was more closely related to 
surface area than to weight. 

When both the intake and retention were reduced 
to a kilogram or square-meter basis for each period, 
the correlation coefficients were almost identical, 
The correlation coefficient between daily nitrogen 
intake per kilogram and retention per kilogram was 
0.759. When the intake per square meter was cor- 
related with retention per square meter, the cor- 
relation coefficient was 0.734. Johnston and Schlap- 
hoff (25), in their study on adolescent girls, also 
found no significant difference between these two 
correlation coefficients. 

The results of the present study indicate no 
difference between the correlation coefficients relat- 
ing nitrogen retention to nitrogen intake when both 
were expressed in the same units of body size. Al- 
though a closer association was obtained between 
total nitrogen retention and intake per square meter 
than between total nitrogen retention and intake 
per kilogram, the correlation coefficients were not 
significantly different. 

Nitrogen absorption was also correlated with both 
intake per kilogram of body weight and per unit 
surface area. The correlation coefficient found 
between nitrogen intake per kilogram and absorp- 
tion per kilogram was 0.965; when the intake per 
square meter was correlated with the amount ab- 
sorbed per square meter, the correlation coefficient 
was 0.951. This again demonstrates that in the 
present study surface area was not a better unit of 
body size than body weight for evaluating nitrogen 
retention and absorption. 


SUMMARY 


Nitrogen intake, excretion, absorption, and _re- 
tention were determined for six pre-adolescent girls 
living on a controlled dietary regimen for fifty-six 
days. No animal protein was included in the break- 
fast in six of the eight periods for which data were 
reported. Fat-free milk was given during the other 
two periods. 

Mean daily total nitrogen intakes for the five 
eight- and nine-year-old girls averaged 9.98 gm., with 
a range of 9.96 to 10.04 gm. for individual subjects. 
The daily nitrogen intake represented a protein 
intake of 62.4 gm., which was 16.7 per cent higher 
than the calculated protein intake. The protein 
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intake per kilogram of body weight ranged from 
2.29 to 2.66 gm. On the basis of surface area, the 
mean daily nitrogen intakes ranged from 9.99 to 
10.95 gm. per square meter. The mean daily intake 
of the eleven-year-old girl was 12.0 gm. nitrogen, 
representing 75.0 gm. total protein, or 2.25 gm. per 
kilogram of body weight and 10.34 gm. per square 
meter of surface area. 

Average total nitrogen excretion for all six sub- 
jects was 82 per cent of the intake. Mean daily 
urinary nitrogen losses were 7.28 gm. for the younger 
girls and 9.79 gm. for the eleven-year-old girl. Fecal 
nitrogen losses averaged 0.77 gm. daily for the 
younger group, and 0.56 gm. for the eleven-year- 
old girl. The fecal nitrogen was dependent upon the 
weight of the feces. A correlation coefficient of 
0.807 was found between the dry weight of the feces 
and fecal nitrogen. 

Nitrogen absorption averaged 92.3 per cent for 
the eight- and nine-year-old girls and 95.3 per cent 
for the older girl. The correlation coefficient found 
between nitrogen intake per kilogram and absorp- 
tion per kilogram was 0.965. 

Daily retention for the younger group averaged 
1.93 gm. nitrogen, or 19.4 per cent. The older girl 
retained 1.64 gm. nitrogen per day, or 13.7 per cent. 
The correlation coefficient between nitrogen intake 
per kilogram and retention per kilogram was 0.759. 
There was no significant difference between average 
nitrogen retentions during periods when milk was 
included at breakfast'and during periods when no 
animal protein was served for breakfast. 
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UNICEF (United Nations Childrens Fund) has developed a method of sterilizing milk 
in bottles for hot climates. This innovation will enable milk to be kept without refrigeration 
for at least two or three days. 





Effect of Breakfast and Source of 
Protein on Blood Sugar Level of 
Patients with Diabetes’ 
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LTHOUGH many changes have been 
brought about by its discovery, insulin has by no 
means solved all the problems of diabetes or obviated 
the need for further study and application of dietary 
treatment. 

The major dietary regimens used before the dis- 
covery of insulin, as reported by Allen (1), were: 
carbohydrate restriction, a combination of protein 
and carbohydrate restriction, and the restriction of 
the total food supply with a balanced diet to provide 
adequate nutrition. After years of trial and error, 
the diet for the person with diabetes is now essen- 
tially that of a normal person. 

The purposes of this investigation were (a) to de- 
termine the effect that breakfast, supplying one-third 
of the total daily caloric allowance, had on the blood 
sugar level of diabetic patients receiving NPH in- 
sulin, and (b) to compare the effects of breakfasts in 
which the protein was entirely of animal origin with 
those in which the protein was entirely of plant 
origin. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Although little research has been done on the 
effect of the type and amount of protein on the blood 
sugar level of the individual with diabetes, several 
papers have reported results obtained on closely 
related aspects of the problem. 

Studies by Conn and Newburgh demonstrated (2) 
that ingested protein caused a smaller increase in 
the blood sugar level than equivalent amounts of 
glucose or other carbohydrates. They concluded 
that it was of a decided advantage to the person 
with diabetes to derive glucose from protein because 

1 This research was supported by a grant from Cereal 
Institute, Inc., Chicago. Received for publication February 
25, 1955. 
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of its slow liberation into the blood stream during 
protein metabolism. 

Conn showed (3) that the slow rate at which glu- 
cose was liberated into the blood stream during the 
metabolism of protein was advantageous in the treat- 
ment of spontaneous hypoglycemia because it 
provided a source of glucose over a long period. 
Adlersburg found (4) that a diet high in protein was a 
substitute for a higher carbohydrate ration in non- 
insulinized diabetics and that it was better tolerated 
because of the slow liberation of carbohydrate from 
the protein. 

Earlier, Allen reported (5) that a diet high in pro- 
tein acted not only as a stabilizer of the blood sugar 
level, but that it also had a superior satiety value. 

Conway administered two breakfasts of varying 
content to fourteen normal college women and com- 
pared their blood sugar levels after the consumption 
of each (6). Breakfast I was high in carbohydrate 
and low in protein, while Breakfast II exceeded the 
first by 20 gm. protein and contained 33 gm. less 
carbohydrate. A mid-morning hypoglycemic lag 
followed the high-carbohydrate breakfast. It was 
concluded that the constancy of the blood sugar 
level was better maintained following the breakfast 
containing the larger amount of protein. 

Orent-Keiles and Hallman reported (7) that there 
was a consistent feeling of well-being after the con- 
sumption of a breakfast of a high-protein content. 
They felt that this was due to the fact that, after con- 
suming a breakfast containing a higher level of pro- 
tein, the return to fasting level was slower than 
after the ingestion of a low-protein breakfast. 

Bryant et al. administered four different types of 
breakfasts to men of two age groups (8). The break- 
fasts were similar in content except for the amount of 
protein. Two breakfasts contained 10 gm. each of 
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TABLE 1 


Case history of subjects 


AGE DIAGNOSIS 


yrs. 

61 Diabetes, neuritis 

Male 56 Diabetes, ulcer on right ankle 

Male 53 Diabetes, enlarged liver 

Male 48 | Diabetes, ulcer on right large toe 

Female Diabetes, cataract extraction 

Male 76 | Diabetes, cancer of the prostate 

Female 38 Diabetes, cancer of the cervix 

Male 16 Diabetes, coronary artery sclero- 
sis 

Diabetes 

Diabetes, healing of suprapubic 
wound 

Diabetes 

Diabetes 


Female 
Female 


Female 
Female 29 


protein, one breakfast having eggs and milk as a 
source while the second breakfast derived the protein 
from cereal and milk. The other two experimental 
breakfasts were of the same type, except that the 
protein was increased to 25 gm. After the consump- 
tion of both the low-protein breakfasts, the blood 
sugar level was found to be significantly below the 
fasting level at the end of 3 hr. This did not occur 
following the ingestion of the high-protein break- 
fasts. It was concluded that 25 gm. protein were 
sufficient to hold the blood sugar at or above the 
fasting level for over 3 hr. following the morning 
meal, and it was suggested that the amount of pro- 
tein in the breakfast meal, not the source, influenced 
the blood sugar level. 

Coleman compared the blood sugar levels of thir- 
teen normal subjects after the consumption of two 
types of breakfasts (9). One breakfast contained 
25 gm. protein obtained entirely from plant sources, 
and the other 25 gm. protein almost entirely of animal 
origin. Blood sugar reached a higher level following 
the animal-protein breakfast 30 min. after ingestion 
than it did following the plant-protein meal. The 
blood sugar was maintained above fasting levels by 
both breakfasts after 314 hr. had elapsed. It was 
concluded that the source of the protein had no 
significant effect on the blood sugar curve. 

From a study done by Addison (10), it was found 
that 15 gm. protein were not sufficient to maintain 
the blood sugar of normal subjects above fasting 
level for a period of 314 hr. It was also found that 
whether the protein was obtained from plant or 
animal sources was of no consequence, since the 
blood sugar behaved similarly following the inges- 
tion of either type. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


The Subjects. The subjects in this study were dia- 
betic patients of both sexes between the ages of 
twenty-nine and eighty-one years. A brief case his- 
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TABLE 2 


Content and proximate composition of breakfasts 


cAR- | 
FOOD WEIGHT |PROTEIN|) FAT | BOHY- | CALORIES 
DRATE | 


Breakfast I—Animal Protein 


gm. gm. gm. gm. 

100 12.2 | 11.0 0.6 150 
Butter 7 — 5.6 — 50 
Bacon 17 4.3 | 10.7 0.5 116 
Milk 244 8.5 9.5 | 12.0 167 
Sugar - 52.0 208 


r Total 65. 1 691 


25.0 | 36 


Breakfast II—Plant Protein 


Bread 46 4. 
Peanut butter 30 7.8 
Cerealf 30 ‘ 
Soybean milk (dry) 24 
Vegetable fat 16 

Brown sugar 8 


_ Total ..|_ —__| 25.2 | 36.3 | 65.1 | 688 


* One egg was combined with the milk and sugar to make 
an eggnog. 

+ The cereal was cooked with the soybean milk, cooled, 
and fried in the vegetable fat. It was served with a thin 
sirup made from the brown sugar. 


tory of the subject is shown in Table 1. All were 
maintained on NPH insulin. The insulin dosage was 
not changed during the course of the experiment. 
Each subject acted as his own control. They were 
on a daily intake of approximately 1800 calories, 
consisting of 200 gm. carbohydrate, 90 gm. protein, 
and about 80 gm. fat. Calories contained in this 
dietary prescription were divided approximately 
equally among three meals. For this experiment, 
the diet was adjusted so that the patient would re- 
ceive 25 gm. protein at breakfast. 

The Breakfasts. Two experimental breakfasts hav- 
ing essentially the same caloric value were used. 
Breakfast I, Table 2, contained 25 gm. protein en- 
tirely of animal origin. Breakfast II, Table 2, con- 
tained the same amount of protein, but from plant 
sources. The proximate composition of the breakfasts 
was calculated from data compiled by Bowes and 
Church (11). Each patient consumed each of the 
experimental breakfasts on three consecutive morn- 
ings, and blood sugar levels were determined after the 
third ingestion. 

Blood Sugar Determinations. Just before the ad- 
ministration of the morning insulin, 0.2 ml. fingertip 
blood was drawn from each subject to obtain a fast- 
ing blood sugar level. Breakfast was eaten and a 
second sample was drawn 30 min. later. Six addi- 
tional samples were taken at the patient’s bedside 
at 14-hr. intervals. The sugar determinations were 
made by the Gibson micro method of blood sugar 
analysis (12). 
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TABLE 3 
Comparison of the mean blood sugar levels of twelve patients 
with diabetes following consumption of breakfasts con- 
taining 25 gm. protein entirely of plant or animal origin 


MEAN BLOOD “ sessile SIGNIFICANCE OF 
SUGAR LEVEL Sai DIFFERENCES 
SAMPLING neon 


INEERVAL Plant- | Animal- 


protein | protein | Mean 
breakfast | breakfast 


Standard 


aoe tvalue Percent 
deviation 


mg./100 | mg./100 
ml. ml. 


Fasting 170 164 ) 24.¢ .79 45 
30 min. 245 224 : 45.: -42 21 
60 min. 261 257 37. 0.42 70 
90 min. 259 255 56. § 0.23 78 
120 min. 228 248 64. 0.95 34 
150 min. 212 208 d 40.0 0.39 70 
180 min. 195 175 44.0 1.35 20 
210 min. 178 173 5 49.3 0.31 76 
2607 ¢—4 ANIMAL PROTEIN Br 
e—e PLANT PROTEIN Br. 


260 


Mg. / |OOml 
Nm 
mM 
° 


30 60 90 120 150 Igs0 =—.210 
Minutes after Breakfast 


Fig. 1. Comparison of blood sugar levels in diabetic patients 
following consumption of breakfasts containing 25 gm. protein 
entirely of animal or plant origin. 


The results of the blood sugar analyses of the sub- 
jects used in this study will be found in accompany- 
ing charts and tables. 


THE DATA 


Since the mean fasting blood sugar levels of the 
subjects preceding the two breakfasts were not sig- 
nificantly different”, all comparisons were made on 
the basis of absolute blood sugar values. 

A statistical comparison of the mean blood sugar 
levels of these patients following a breakfast in 
which the protein was entirely of animal origin with 
those following a breakfast in which the protein was 
wholly of plant origin is presented in Table 3. These 
data are presented graphically in Figure 1. There 
were no significant differences, at any sampling time, 

2 In the calculation of significance of difference, the null 


hypothesis was rejected when the level of confidence was 5 
per cent or less. 
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TABLE 4 
Comparison of postprandial blood sugar changes from fasting 
levels following consumption of breakfasts containing 25 gm. 
protein entirely of plant or animal origin 
PLANT-PROTEIN BREAKFAST ANIMAL-PROTEIN BREAKFAST 


Significance of 
differences 


Significance of 
i differences Mean 
are : 
: differ- 
devia- — 
a * be 
tion | t value Per cent tion |tyalue Per 


SAMPLING 
INTERVAL) Mean 
differ- 

ence 


Stand- Stand- 
1 


are 


devia- 


mg./ 100 mg./ 100 
ml. ml, 


30 75 . 2.92 ee 60 26. 
60 91 32.4 | 3.12 ° 93 27.8 
90 89 ° 2.97 ; 91 45. 
120 58 : 2.26 “e 84 45.$ 
150 42 47.9 | 2.19 5. 4} 47.6 
180 25 DO « t -35 | 20. 11 58.0 
210 8 o4.% -45 | 65. 9 52.8 


min, 


Om w 
orm bo 


to bh bh Ww WwW 
~I 


lsooo 


in the blood sugar levels following the two breakfasts. 
From these data, it is therefore concluded that the 
source of the protein exerts no influence on the blood 
sugar level. 

The influence which the protein from both the 
animal and plant sources had on the blood sugar level 
following each breakfast is shown in Table 4. An 
analysis of the data reveals that following both 
breakfasts, the blood sugar level was maintained sig- 
nificantly above the fasting level for 29 hr. At the 
3-hr. sampling time, the blood sugar value had re- 
turned to a level which was not significantly different 
from fasting. The same situation maintained at the 
3l4-hr. sampling period, when the determinations 
were discontinued. From this part of the experiment, 
it is concluded that protein of animal and plant 
origins behave almost identically in their influences 
on blood sugar levels. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fasting blood sugar levels and levels obtained 
every 14 hr. for 3 hr. from twelve patients with 
diabetes maintained on NPH insulin were compared 
following the consumption of two experimental 
breakfasts, one containing 25 gm. protein from 
animal sources and the other containing the same 
amount of protein, but of plant origin. The data 
justify the following conclusions: 

The animal and plant protein were equally effec- 
tive in maintaining the blood sugar above the fast- 
ing level following breakfast. 

Twenty-five gm. of either animal or plant protein 
were adequate to maintain the blood sugar sig- 
nificantly above the fasting level for a period of 24 
hr., and to prevent it from falling below the fasting 
level for at least 31% hr. 

It is of no consequence as to whether the protein 
in the diet of the person with diabetes is of plant or 
animal origin, since the blood sugar levels behave 
almost identically following the ingestion of the two 
kinds of protein. 
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Seven-Day Emergency Pantry 


Atomic or hydrogen attack might mean that, in a fallout zone, a family might be required 
to stay under cover for as long as a week. Such living can mean isolation almost as complete 
as that of the lonely pioneer clearing, with no power, contaminated water systems, crippled 
communications, and radiation danger beyond the doorstep. To meet such conditions, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration is recommending the homemaker’s stocking a “‘seven- 
day emergency pantry.” The suggested list, subject to individual family adaptation, follows: 


Canned juices, fruits, and vegetables Canned meats and fish 
Orange juice Corned beef 
Grapefruit juice Beef and gravy 
Tomato juice Beef stew 
Lemon juice Chicken 
Grapefruit sections Ham 
Peaches Luncheon meats 
Pears . Baked beans 
Fruit cocktail Cheese in jar or sealed package 
Pineapple Tuna 
Plums Salmon 
Cherries 
Tomatoes 
Corn 
Asparagus 
Green beans 
Peas 
Potato sticks Infant foods 
Assorted strained fruit 
Meat and vegetable soups 
Baby cereal, boxed 
Mushroom 


Cream of chicken Other Foods 
oats Pickles in glass 
Cookies in vacuum tin 
Catsup or chili sauce 
Beverages Sugar 
Evaporated or dried skim milk Salt 
Canned cream Pepper 
Powdered tea Vinegar 
Coffee—powdered or sirup Mayonnaise or salad dressing 
Chocolate sirup Molasses 
Water Spaghetti with tomato sauce 


Cereals and bread 
Packaged cereals (sealed in wax 
bag in or out of box) 
Crackers in tin 
Date and nut bread, canned 


Canned soups 
Tomato 


Vegetable 


Miscellaneous items 
Safety matches Paper plates 
Hand soap 
Canned heat or camp stove 
Pans (1 frying, 4 sauce) 
Can opener Aluminum foil 


Paper cups 


Paper spoons 
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The various needs which have brought about the 
rapid development of hospital dietetics in France 
in the last five or six years, deserve some study. 
Indeed, if dietetics is to develop constructively, 
sare must be taken that secondary questions of 
salary, administrative placement, or training not 
overshadow its main purpose. Rather, one must 
remain true to the fundamental reasons which 
actually justify the existence of dietetics. 


DIETETICS—-AN OUTGROWTH OF RESEARCH 


Fundamental to this development is the new 
orientation of medicine which is becoming more 
and more nutritional, metabolic, and endocrinologic. 
In the country of Laennec and Pasteur, medical 
practice has until recently remained essentially 
clinical, and therapy has been oriented to the control 
of microbial aggression. Physiologic biochemistry 
applied to pathology has just begun to appear. It is 
interesting to note that the first center of dietetics, 
the Bichat Hopital group, was created because of the 
need to carry out metabolic studies—first on famine 
edema, then in the study of infectious diseases, of 
cirrhosis, and of malnutrition following gastrectomy. 
The Paris Institute of Cancer was originally assigned 
to do metabolic studies of surgical cases. It was only 
later, faced with the good therapeutic results brought 
about by certain diets, that dietetics was practically 
applied in these centers. 

Dietetics in France, therefore, came into being 
from association with fundamental nutrition re- 
search. This was fortunate in the sense that each 
medical problem could be considered in its entirety 
and not delegated to personnel lacking the qualifica- 
tions for the larger therapeutic problem. Such per- 
sons are prone to apply prescriptions too rigidly. 

It is our opinion that if, by misfortune, applied 
dietetics cut itself off from metabolic research units, 
it would be its undoing in a country where the 
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critical faculty is highly developed and where 
financial resources are limited. It is truly from re- 
search that dietetics can draw at one and the same 
time the profound professional understanding es- 
sential to its leaders and the quality of self-criticism 
necessary to evaluate constantly the developments 
which justify an expansion of the service. 


DIETETICS AND SHORTER HOSPITALIZATION 


A second factor leading to the growth of dietetics 
was the recognition on the part of some hospital 
and medical administrators that over-long hospitali- 
zation resulted from unsatisfactorily controlled 
diet therapy for certain diseases, such as diabetes, 
cirrhosis, and some heart conditions. In addition, 
the administrators realized that better meals were 
what some of the patients most desired and that 
dietetics should have an important place in the plan 
for the improvement of the conditions of hospitali- 
zation. 

It was thus that the development of dietetics is in 
actuality due to Dr. X. Leclainche and P. L. Dary, 
Commissioner and Executive Secretary of the As- 
sistance Publique in Paris, respectively, and to L. 
Peyssard, Commissioner of the Assistance Publique 
in Marseille. Professor L. Bugnard, Director of the 
Institut National d’Hygiene, has been able to dem- 
onstrate the importance of dietetics to the Scientific 
Council of the National Office of Social Security.' 

To meet the demands of hospital administration, 
dietetics therefore must bring about the maximum 
well-being for the patient and do this with the least 
possible daily cost. To meet the demands of medical 
‘are, dietetics must make every effort to shorten 
hospitalization for diseases such as diabetes, cir- 
rhosis, certain asystolies, and to treat better and 
prevent disease such as obesity, hypertension, or 
nephritis. 


NUTRITIONAL NEEDS IN SURGERY 


The surgeons and the nutritional needs of pa- 

tients for surgical recovery constitute the third 
factor which has played a part in the development 
of dietetics in France. In Paris, Dr. P. Denoix of the 
Cancer Institute and Dr. R. Soupault of the Hopital 
Saint-Antoine brought about the development of 
two centers of dietetics. 
1 The public hospitals have historically been under the 
administration of the Assistance Publique. More recently, 
social security legislation provides for certain categories of 
medical care. 
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PRESENT SITUATION 
The following outline shows the present situation 
of the French dietetic centers, according to the 
information at hand: 
I. Paris 
A. Assistance Publique 
1. Hopital Beaujon—Dr. E. Azerad, Director 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: before 
the war 
b. Services: mostly diabetes and endocrinology 
ce. Personnel: 2 dietitians of the Assistance 
Publique 
d. Other functions: 
(1) Research 
(2) Training student dietitians 
2. Hopital Bichat—Dr. J. Tremoliéres, Director 
a. Establishment of dietetics programs 
(1) Research group: 1945 
(2) Applied dietetics: 1951 
b. Services: malnutrition, cirrhosis, metabolism 
and stress, parenteral nutrition 
c. Personnel: 2 dietitians of the Assistance 
Publique, 2 research dietitians, 2 physicians, 
3 biochemists, 2 technicians 
d. Other functions: training student dietitians 
3. Hopital Saint-Antoine—Dr. G. Pequignot, Di- 
rector 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: 1952 
b. Services: pre- and post-operative dietetics; 
parenteral nutrition 
ce. Personnel: 2 dietitians of the Assistance 
Publique, 2 physicians, 1 chemist 
d. Other functions: training student dietitians 
. Hopital de la Pitie—Prof. C. Richet, Director 
a. Services: diseases of nutrition 
b. Personnel: 2 dietitians of the Assistance 
Publique 
5. Other centers in the process of formation 
a. Necker Hopital 
b. Lariboisiére Hopital 
». Garches Hopital 
d. Broussais Hopital 
e. Saint-Louis Hopital 
Hospitals not under administration of Assistance 
Publique 
1. Cancer Institute—Dr. P. Bernard, Director 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: 1949 
b. Services: surgical dietetics and X-ray therapy 
c. Personnel: 2 dietitians 
d. Other functions: training student dietitians 
. Villecresnes Hopital—Dr. J. Bertrand, Director 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: before 
the war 
b. Services: diseases of nutrition 
c. Personnel: 2 dietitians 
d. Other functions: training student dietitians 
3. American hospital at Neuilly 
a. Personnel: 1 dietitian 
3. Creteil Hopital (service being established) 
II. Institutions under Assistance Publique outside of 
Paris 
A. Marseille 
1. Hopital de la Conception 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: 1949 
b. Personnel: 1 dietitian 
. Hotel Dieu Hopital 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: 1952 
b. Personnel: 1 dietitian 
3. Hopital de la Timone 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: 1954 
b. Personnel: 1 dietitian 
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4. Sainte-Marguerite Hopital 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: 1954 
b. Personnel: 1 dietitian 
Sarreguemines hospital service 
1. Establishment of dietetics program: 1953 
2. Personnel: 1 dietitian 
Colmar municipal hospital 
1. Establishment of dietetics program: 1955 
2. Personnel: 2 dietitians 
Mulhouse municipal hospital center 
1. Establishment of dietetics program: 1945 
2. Personnel: 2 dietitians 
{. Nimes municipal hospitals 
1. Establishment of dietetics program: 1953 
2. Personnel: 1 dietitian (in general supervisory 
capacity) 
Lyon 
1. Municipal hospitals 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: projected 
in 1955. 
b. Personnel: dietitian 
2. Hopital de l’Antiquaille 
a. One dietetic position now pending 
+. Toulouse hospital 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: 1954 
b. Services: diabetes and nutritional diseases 
ec. Personnel: 2 dietitians 
. Private institutions outside of Paris? 
A. Marseille—Clinique Bouchard 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: 195] 
b. Service: surgical 
c. Personnel: 1 dietitian 
B. Toulon private hospital 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: 1951 
b. Service: surgical 
c. Personnel: 1 dietitian 
C. La Roque d’Antheron 
a. Establishment of dietetics program: 1953 
b. Personnel: 1 dietitian 


Thus, dietetics, which was in an embryonic state 
in France five or six years ago, is now represented 
by about 120 dietitians and a dozen physicians with 
special professional interest in research and clinical 
application of nutrition and dietetics. In Paris, alone, 
most of the municipal hospitals have had one or 
two dietitians for at least a year. Our great lack is 
for physicians prepared to provide medical direction 
for them. 


TRAINING OF DIETITIANS 


Three schools of dietetics have now been es- 
tablished in France. The first was formed in Marseille 
in 1947 by the Association of the Centre Provengal 
d’Enseignement Menager (Charlotte Grawitz and 
Germaine Marret) with the aid of Professor J. Mon- 
ges and Mr. Peyssard, Director of the Assistance Pu- 
blique. This school prepares ten to fifteen dietitians 
ach year. 

The other two schools are in Paris, one at the As- 
sistance Publique and the other in connection with 
vocational education (National Ministry of Educa- 
tion). These two schools share the same professional 


2In Geneva, Switzerland, also, a private hospital has 
established a dietetic position in its medical-surgical serv- 
ice, with 1 dietitian on the staff. 
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preparation during the final year, which is, strictly 
speaking, the year of dietetic training. 

A formal diploma certifies to the successful com- 
pletion of two years of study. The usual prerequisite 
to enrollment is the baccalaureate.* The first year 
covers the fundamentals of physiology, biochemistry, 
nutrition, food preparation, and food technology. 
The final year is devoted to intensive diet therapy 
in theory and practice. Courses in theoretical 
knowledge are grouped in the first term, and the rest 
of the year is given to full-time affiliations during 
which the student participates in actual dietetic 
services. This preparation will qualify a student for 
the position of assistant dietitian. The professional 
preparation for becoming a research dietitian or a 
dietitian in charge of a service remains a problem of 
the individual institution or service. 

The present education seeks to give the student a 
true sense of the duties she is to fulfill relative to the 
patient: the sense of service to “the Lord—the 
Patient” (as the patient was called in the Hotel 
Dieu of the Middle Ages); a sense of discrimination 
for individual adaptation of the dietetic principles; 
as thorough an understanding as possible of the 
fundamental dietetic principles; mastery of all 
technical information; and the experience necessary 
for devising and carrying out prescriptions for 
modified diets. 

The dietitian we desire to train is not meant to 
subject the patient to an overly rigid dietary regimen 
or to develop an unwarranted sense of her own 
importance. She is a servant of the patient and an 
able associate of the physician, and she understands 
the administrative requirements of hospital organiza- 
tion. 

Our training programs have been greatly benefited 
from the assistance given by two Fulbright fellows 
from the United States who have helped to establish 
the applied dietetic teaching. 

3 There is no exact counterpart for a baccalaureate in the 
United States education, but it may be roughly compared 
to the completion of two years’ study at an approved 
American university. 
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ORGANIZATION OF SERVICES 


We do not have a general, nation-wide policy con- 
cerning the organization of services. The centers 
which now have dietetic services have usually started 
by having small kitchens attached to metabolic 
services. The other hospital services have then 
asked the diet kitchen to take charge of their very 
special cases, and later, the administration has 
asked for an improvement in certain standard diets, 

The relation with the physician is of fundamental 
importance, and a visit to every patient on a modified 
diet is made by the physician with all the dietitians 
twice a week. They are all thus acquainted with the 
research in progress. The contact with the patient is 
even more important, and a system of rotation 
permits the dietitians regularly to supervise the 
results of dietary care. 


ASSOCIATION OF FRENCH DIETITIANS 


A year ago, the dietitians formed an association 
in accordance with French law. This association 
already numbers one hundred members. 

It publishes a professional quarterly which has an 
article in each issue on the fundamentals of physio- 
pathology of dietetics and an article on applied 
dietetics. Some subjects covered thus far have been: 


Metabolism of water, sodium, and potassium 

Diets for hypertension 

Fundamentals of energy metabolism and the die- 
tetics of obesity 

Fundamental principles of infant nutrition 

Physiologic and clinical fundamentals in surgery 
and treatment of the surgical patient with high 
protein diets 


The first conference of the association took place 
in Paris, November 10 to 12, 1954, when the most 
urgent professional questions were considered. 

Dietetics in France is thus in a period of extremely 
rapid expansion. This can only take place with 
medical development and with the improved care 
of the sick in the hospital. Dietetics must remain 
constantly faithful to the service of the sick and to 
medical progress and not yield to the heady tempta- 
tion of a separate growth by and for itself. 


Dietetics and Nutrition in South America’ 


BLANCA SMITH, M.D. 


Resident in Surgery 
Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital 
Santa Barbara, California 


On opening the biographical index to the history 
of nutrition in South America, one name stands out 
that of Pedro Escudero, M.D. Dr. Escudero, now 


1 Presented before the California Dietetic Association in 
Santa Barbara on November 20, 1954. 


seventy-seven years old, is the originator and central 
figure of the scientific movement in nutrition in all 
of the South American countries. As a graduate of 
the National Institute of Nutrition in Buenos Aires, 
which he founded, I feel very happy to have the 
opportunity to express my gratitude to and admira- 
tion for this man of vision, brilliant physician and 
teacher, courageous and inspired leader. His medical 
career has been one of dedication and success, from 
graduation with honors at medical school, going up 
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the ladder in teaching positions to obtain, twenty 
years later in 1921, that most coveted post, full 
professorship of internal medicine. 

In World War I it was found in several coun- 
tries that a third of the young men of military age 
were physically unfit because of deficient nutri- 
tional status. These conclusions were revelations 
to the observers of world scientific affairs, including 
Escudero. Closely following the international litera- 
ture on the subject and carrying on simultaneously 
a research program on metabolic diseases, mainly 
diabetes, he started to stress the importance of 
nutrition to his senior medical students. 

In 1926, Escudero succeeded in obtaining govern- 
mental assistance for the creation of a Municipal 
Institute of Nutrition in Buenos Aires. The dietetic 
problem had theoretic as well as practical aspects to 
be solved. Study and research were begun in order 
to adapt to Argentine needs and resources what was 
being done abroad, to find solutions for our regional 
deficiencies, and to set our own standards. Dietary 
surveys, chemical analyses of native products, the 
establishment of minimum nutritive requirements of 
the population, without disregarding the powerful 
influence of dietary habits, all were part of the work 
to be done during the early days of the Municipal 
Institute of Nutrition, which was made national in 
1938, by virtue of its achievements. 

Escudero, the scientist and civic leader, could not 
allow this knowledge to remain confined to the 
medical school and hospital laboratories when the 
population of some areas of his vast country, 
agriculturally rich but dietetically ignorant, was 
showing clinical signs of avitaminosis and protein 
deficiency. In 1933, he gave the Argentine public its 
first contacts with the science of nutrition in a 
series of weekly messages in the newspaper, La 
Prensa. In a few months these articles, compiled in 
book form, became a best seller in Argentina, proving 
his caliber as a medical writer by so successfully 
arousing the enthusiastic interest of the layman. 
The government reacted to the public’s interest by 
passing a law providing for the teaching of the 
principles of a sound diet in schools and colleges all 
over the country. The army, the navy, various 
industrial concerns, and other organizations re- 
quested directives for the correct handling and ad- 
ministration of food. 

In 1937, the University decided to create a chair 
of nutritional disease in the senior year of the Buenos 
Aires Medical School. This position was offered to 
Escudero. His acceptance constituted an act of faith 
in the new discipline because it meant his resigna- 
tion from the chair of internal medicine. Continuing 
his exceptional career, seven years later in 1942, in 
spite of having reached retirement age of sixty- 
five, his term was extended for five more years. 

During this time he created a new specialty for 
doctors of medicine, granting fellowships to Ar- 
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gentine and foreign physicians for two years’ post- 
graduate work in nutrition. These physicians are 
now heading departments of nutrition in all of the 
provinces of Argentina and most of the other South 
American countries. Several have been elected 
secretaries of health of their respective provinces, 


SCHOOL FOR DIETITIANS 


Among the many achievements of Escudero was 
the founding of the first school for dietitians in 1933, 
Scholarships were granted by the government to all 
the provinces and to neighboring countries, allowing 
each to send two or three of their outstanding college 
students every year, the only obligation being for the 
graduate to return and practice her profession for a 
period of two years in the country or province of her 
origin—of course, with due remuneration. 

Acknowledging the South American way of living, 
Escudero arranged for the student dietitians to be 
lodged in a religious convent with a curfew at 9 P.M. 
for the entire course, without excuses or exceptions. 
This plan has won parents’ consent and support for 
many a prospective dietitian. 


DIETETIC TRAINING 


Concerning the training received by the student 
dietitians, no uniform standards are set for all 
South American schools. 

Because my knowledge is limited to the program 
of the school for dietitians in Buenos Aires, I shall 
confine my comments to this. Other schools, with 
other standards, are operating in several of the 
other South American countries. 

Up to the present, the school in Buenos Aires has 
graduated 321 dietitians of whom 42 have come from 
12 of the other Latin American countries. The course 
requires three academic years plus an internship, 
with presentation of a thesis. Scholarships are 
granted on the basis of high scholastic, moral, and 
physical standards. Overweight is a decisive elimi- 
nating factor. Rigid discipline and long hours of 
study are scheduled, in spite of which only 25 to 30 
per cent of the first-year students can expect to be 
promoted. 

To prepare the dietitian to be a conveyor of 
dietetic knowledge when collaborating with medical 
practitioners in remote corners of the country, the 
students are compelled to have a broad scope of 
knowledge. Anatomy, physiology, biology, and 
chemistry are studied at length, along with general 
pathology, stressing the nutritional and metabolic 
diseases. 

The study of the chemical composition of food 
includes the processes involved in the production, 
elaboration, marketing, and storage of foods. 
Knowledge of commercial laws and_ statistical 
principles will have future application while working 
on cost control programs and dietary surveys. 

The preparation of tasty food is considered im- 
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portant in the formation of a dietitian, even though 
she will rarely have a chance actually to do the 
cooking, except while instructing personnel or giving 
demonstrations. Throughout the entire three years, 
a course in culinary art, accompanied by parallel 
study of the physical and chemical changes of food 
during preparation and cooking, is presented. A 
former chef of one of the famous hotels in Buenos 
Aires is the instructor in international cuisine. The 
teaching method used combines observation, fol- 
lowed by individual preparation of recipes. 

After completion of training, the dietitian works 
mainly in the fields of community and public health 
nutrition and hospital dietetics. To utilize to best 
advantage the dietetic knowledge of the limited 
number of dietitians, they are concentrated in de- 
partments of nutrition. 

COMMUNITY NUTRITION WORK 

Consultation services are made available to help 
institutions, governmental or private, concerned 
with nutrition and feeding of mass populations, 
such as children’s homes, day-care centers and 
boarding schools, homes for the aged and the con- 
valescent, prisons and correctional schools, small 
hospitals, and maternity homes. 

The school lunch program, because of its far 
reaching educational value, is closely supervised in 
further attempts to convey the principles of sound 
nutrition to the children’s homes. School teachers 
are important links in the campaign; therefore, they 
are given free summer courses in the essentials of 
nutrition. Nurses, visiting nurses, and public health 
nurses, having received dietetic training, are assets 
in this campaign. 

Other community nutrition activities include 
preparation of newspaper articles, participation in 
radio programs, and delivering talks to various 
groups. Considerable effort is devoted to the prepara- 
tion of folders, pamphlets, and publications of a 
popular character, the most solicited ones being 
those giving nutritional value of foods and tested 
recipes employing inexpensive regional foods. 
Classes in culinary art and applied nutrition are 
held weekly in dietetic centers operated in low- 
income districts of Buenos Aires, where the dietitian 
prepares a family dinner, using the same quality 
and quantity of kitchen equipment that the attend- 
ing housewives have in their homes. 


The Danish Dietetic Association! 
MARY K. BLOETJES, PH.D. 


Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


In Denmark, the name of the dietetic organiza- 
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Dietitians at the Institute of Nutrition in Buenos 
Aires have also outlined diets for expeditions to the 
South Pole, the Andes, and the Himalayas. 


COLLABORATION WITH DOCTORS 


As an example of dietitians individually col- 
laborating with doctors, there was the case of 
Roberto M. Ortiz. While President of Argentina, 
he had a private dietetic department in the presi- 
dential palace with two full-time dietitians and 
auxiliary personnel, whose job was concentrating on 
the planning and preparation of his restricted diet, 
which at all times was required to have the same 
appearance as that served to the guests. Professor 
Escudero was his attending physician. 

I had the opportunity in 1945 of conducting a 
similar procedure for the President of Bolivia, 


HOSPITAL DIETETICS 


In the field of hospital dietetics, dietitians have in 
some instances acted as consultants on layouts for 
alterations or new construction. In Rio de Janeiro, 
a modern skyscraper was built as a hospital for 
government employees. Luxuriously equipped, it 
had every detail planned for the most efficient 
management of the dietary department, including 
dietary stations on each floor. This was designed 
from the blue print stage by the head dietitian, 
Firmina Sant’Anna, a Brazilian, who had been a 
distinguished student at the Institute. 

Two main points characterize the activities of 
dietitians in hospitals: (a) full participation in the 
medical team, attending daily ward rounds and 
medical conferences. Hospitalized patients with 
metabolic diseases are always investigated with the 
active collaboration of the dietary department. 
Working side by side with the doctor is where the 
extensive courses in physiology and pathology are of 
great use. (b) administrative and executive status— 
special efforts are made to maintain the executive 
role of the dietitian as such, delegating routine duties 
to auxiliary personnel, who must be trained for that 
purpose. 

The profession of dietetics and dietitians are today 
held in high regard in South America. This has not 
come about without overcoming obstacles, many of 
which still remain. However, the cause which they 
pursue is a challenge and its success is their grati- 
fication. 


tion is Mkonoma Foreningen which means ‘The As- 
sociation of Administrative Dietitians.”’ Its members 


1 Abstracted from the doctoral thesis of the author, ‘‘A 
Study of the Professional Work of, and the Training Pro- 
gram for, Danish Hospital Dietitians,’’ Cornell University, 
1953. 
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cujbe, your, chefs raver, hoaneL, 


that Carnation’s special blending qualities give 
pumpkin pie a smoothness he can’t get with ordinary milk! 


But it’s so true. Easy to understand why, too. For no other form 
of milk has these remarkable blending qualities. 


These very same qualities are the reason why Carnation makes 
smoother sauces, gravies, desserts and fudge—why it gives an 
extra smoothness to all milk dishes. 


But pumpkin pie is our subject for today. And in no other recipe 
are the advantages of Carnation’s special blending qualities 
more demonstrable. So do suggest Carnation to your chef — 
for his own favorite pumpkin pie recipe, 
or for ours below. He'll be glad you did. 


CARNATION 
PUMPKIN PIE 
(Makes 9-inch single crust pie) 


1 cup granulated sugar VY teaspoon cloves 

Yq teaspoon salt 11% cups canned pumpkin 

1 teaspoons cinnamon 1% cups (large can) undiluted 

Y_ teaspoon nutmeg CARNATION EVAPORATED MILK 


Teneo Yq teaspoon ginger 2 eggs 

é } Yq teaspoon allspice 9-inch single crust unbaked pie shell 
(By Rosy)" Mix all filling ingredients together; blend until smooth. Pour 
i “i og pie filling in unbaked pie shell. Bake pie in hot oven (425°F.) 


ang 15 minutes; lower temperature to moderate (350°F.) and con- 


ON / - é ae oes : : 
c Guaranteed by od tinue baking about 35 minutes, or until custard is firm. Cool 
iood Housekeeping 


S45 soveansto 18S EVAPORATED before serving. 
“from : L pe For Mary Blake's free set of 20 Carnation quantity recipe cards, 
Contented write to Mary Blake, Carnation Co., Dept. C-105, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


7AM 2) 
~ 
Cows” MIND INCREASED: -Homoe 


For a better cup of coffee, “cream” it with Carnation—THE MILK THAT WHIPS! 
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are women whose work is the administration of 
institutional food services. 

The founding of the Danish dietetic association 
was the result of a meeting of ten ¢konoma which 
was held in Copenhagen on April 23, 1923, to discuss 
the merits of forming such an organization. Among 
these ten women was Andrea Eriksen who served as 
President of the association from 1925 to 1950 and 
who has been a leading influence in the development 
of the association and of the training program which 
has been a vital part of the organization’s activities. 

The first general meeting of the association was 
held in Copenhagen on October 4, 1923, at which 
time a board of directors was elected. It was decided 
that the organization would have two primary 
purposes: to establish a training program for student 
administrative dietitians and to publish a bulletin 
which would be a means of informing the members 
about developments in their field of work. In ac- 
cordance with these purposes, a course in dietetics 
was established by the association and a bulletin 
entitled Okonomaen was published. 


TRAINING 


The first class of the training program met from 
October 10 to 25, 1925 at the Kommune Hospital 
in Copenhagen. From this small beginning of a two- 
week course, the training program has now developed 
into a six-month concentrated curriculum which is 
comprised of the following courses totalling 362 hr. 
of instruction: 

Social science and hospital economics 

Menu planning and applied nutrition 

Food calculations and economics 

Food composition 

Bacteriology 

Physiology and dietetics 

Science of nutrition 

Chemistry 

Practical demonstrations in food preparation 
Demonstrations and practice of modified diets 


In addition to the training program which is of- 


Land of Plentiful 


PIL NYI KWAK! 


Dietetic Intern 
Colorado State Hospital 
Pueblo 


“The Land of Plentiful” was my description of the 
United States upon my entry in 1950. Although I 
had expected to find this country the most civilized 
and the richest of all the nations in the world, my 
imaginary picture of this nation was far inferior to 
what I actually found. As a stranger from Korea, a 
small peninsula in the Far East, with insufficient 
knowledge of the country and its language, it seemed 
that I could never learn all of the new things. 
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fered every year to students, the association has 
also provided refresher courses for its members. 
These refresher courses are now given annually and 
are supported by the members themselves. 


THE BULLETIN 


Concurrently with the development of the train- 
ing program for students and the refresher courses 
for members, the weekly bulletin of the association 
has grown in scope and professional stature. The 
following feature articles which have appeared in the 
bulletin indicate the professional interests of the 
members of the association: 


“Description of Electrical Equipment Used in 
Hospital Kitchens in Denmark’’ (November 5, 
1952) 

“Diet Investigations and Diet Calculations on the 
Basis of Individual Portions’? (September 20, 
1952) 

“Description of New Methods of Preserving Meat, 
Poultry, Fish, and Vegetables—Problems of 
Sprouting and Protection Against Microorgan- 
isms’’ (September 5, 1952) 

“Report of the International Dietetic Congress in 
Amsterdam”’ (August 5, 1952) 

“Description of the Need to Exchange Ideas and 
Problems with Other Countries”? (July 20, 1952) 

‘Modern Dietetics—New Experiences with Special 
Diets’’ (May 20, 1952) 

‘What Do We Do for Our Students’ Education?” 
(January 5, 1952) 


The activities of the association have been sup- 
ported by funds provided by various foundations, 
hospitals, and governmental agencies which have 
recognized the significance of the administrative 
dietitian’s professional training. Inherent in the 
origin and growth of the organization may be seen 
the basic philosophy of the Danish people—a belief 
in self-education, a recognition of the value of their 
work in society, and a continuing search for greater 
knowledge and ability. 

The association’s membership in 1953, thirty 
years after its founding, totaled 420. 


Among the hundreds of new experiences, learning 
to eat the foods of America was quite a task—foods 
which I had never seen. However, I found the most 
revolutionary type of food service in this country, 


1The author, a native of Korea, came to the United 
States in 1950 to enter the University of Omaha. Although 
she spoke Chinese, Japanese, and Korean, she knew only a 
few English words, and it was necessary for her to learn 
the language as she began her studies at the University. 
In 1954, Miss Kwak graduated in the upper quarter of her 
class, her name having appeared on the Dean’s Honor List 
three times. She is currently a graduate student in the 
Department of Food and Nutrition, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 
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ONLY BEAUTIFUL BOONTONWARE BRINGS YOU 


The outstanding virtues that put Boontonware into millions of homes 
have made it ideal for serving large groups. 


e@ Boontonware’s smart styling and color makes food look appetizing — 
no heavy, ugly “institutional” pieces, no dull, crazed surfaces. 


Boontonware is practically indestructible—no broken or chipped 
dinnerware on your shelves. 


Boontonware stacks evenly, handles easily and quietly— 
no deafening handling clatter, untidy shelves. 


To Sum It Up: Boontonware does all the things good dinnerware 
should do and in addition . . . it practically pays for itself. > 


There is a complete line waiting for you—plates, bowls, cups and service 
dishes. See your regular supply house or write us 
for the name of your nearest dealer. 


ge8n, 

a“%, 7 
Pd om % fi 
Six colors to mix or match o ceasaet Q@ Boontonware complies with 


Powder Blue % = CS 173-50, the heavy-duty 

Hy gist ee . 
Seafoam Green ® aus? melamine dinnerware speci- 
Forest Gree fication as developed by the trade and 
Golde Metin issued by U. S. Department of Commerce, 
30) den ellow and conforms with the simplified practice 
Copper Pink 


recommendations of the American Hospi- 


Stone Gray , MELMAC DINNERWARE AT ITS FINEST— + tal Association. 
MANUFACTURED BY BOONTON MOLDING CO., BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
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which aided me greatly. This was the cafeteria. I 
could select the foods which appealed to me without 
knowing their names. Later, after the names were 
familiar to me, I could go to a restaurant and order. 

Nevertheless, the food pattern to which I have 
been accustomed all my life was difficult to change. 
For instance, as more or less a vegetable eater, I 
used to take two or three servings of different fresh 
vegetable salads, and cooked vegetables of many 
kinds, ignoring meat dishes, although they would 
appear very palatable. In my country I was used to 
eating more vegetables than meat. However, I am 
a meat-lover now. 

Dairy products and cured meats are some of the 
foods we do not have in Korea. I had to learn to like 
them. It was very interesting to learn that meat and 
one or more servings of dairy products are always 
included in each meal in this country. These foods 
were entirely foreign to me. Koreans do have cows 
and oxen, but these animals are used mainly for 
animal power for pulling vehicles, both on the farms 
and in the cities, so beef and milk are very scarce. 
For marginal income groups, meat is for special 
occasions only. Whenever they buy a small amount of 
meat, it is used in soup or mixed with other foods for 
flavor. Cheese, butter, and milk are not commonly 
found on the market. The majority of Korean people 
would not have even seen them. 

The babies are breast-fed. Close to the large cities 
where there are milk farms with only a few imported 
cows, the very limited fresh milk supply is for un- 
fortunate babies who can not have mother’s milk 
and for hospital patients who must have milk. 

Even if there were an abundance of milk or other 
dairy products, I imagine it would be difficult to 
change Koreans’ eating habits. Their sources of 
-xalcium are the seafoods; fish; and varieties of sea- 
weeds. One or more dishes of fresh or preserved sea- 
foods are included in their meals almost every day— 
just like American families include dairy products 
in their meals. 

Koreans do not include pastry as part of every 
day’s meals. Sweets are for children and for between 
meals. We do make a few candies and some pastries 
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(not originated in Korea), but not so much in quan- 
tity and variety as in America. 

I found that most of my American friends are 
under the impression that rice is the main grain used 
in Korea. Of course, the production of rice is great 
but the price is higher than any other grain. Rice 
crops require more care and better soil with a good 
water supply. Low-income groups consume more of 
other grains, such as German millet, Indian red 
beans, broom corn, corn, soya beans, wheat, and 
barley. Soya beans are extensively used in making 
sauces of many varieties, as bean curds, and as bean 
sprouts. Koreans grow many vegetables and because 
of the lack of storage facilities, vegetables are dried 
or pickled for long-term use. They do very little 
canning. 

The daily diet consists of three meals very similar 
to the American three-meal pattern. The breakfast 
meal is larger than the noon meal. The method of 
food preparation is so different from what I found 
in this country it is hard to describe in a short sen- 
tence. Usually all foods are highly seasoned with the 
exception of cereals. The soya bean sauces are used 
for seasoning with additional spices. Salt is rarely 
found on a family table because people use sauces. 

There are restaurants in Korea which serve Ameri- 
san style or British style or so called “‘western style” 
similar to what I found in this country. But there is 
another type of public gathering place called a “tea 
room.” I found nothing similar in this country. Our 
tea rooms serve only coffee and tea of many varieties, 
and nothing else! They are decorated in a manner 
to bring about an artistic atmosphere. Large collec- 
tions of classical records are played during the 
business hours, for the customers are usually music 
lovers of the highly sophisticated group. 

As I learned more about the value of food and its 
importance in human nutrition I became very much 
interested in this field, and I changed my major field 
of study from general home economics to dietetics. 
It is very fortunate that I have this wonderful chance 
to study nutrition, the most important subject 
matter in human life in the “land of plenty.” 


Month-by-Month Inventory of a Dietetic Intern’ 


MARIA PAO-HSIN LEE 


Dietetic Intern 
The Ohio State University Hospital 
Columbus 


In Chinese, the word ‘dietitian’? means: the 
specialist who knows how to prescribe for people 
what to drink and eat. The “nutritionist”? knows 
how to help people live and grow, if you allow me 
here to translate it directly from the Chinese 
dictionary. 


Four years ago before I saluted the Golden Gate 
Bridge, I decided that I would take dietetics as my 
future career. Chinese, for ages now, know how to 

1 Ep1tors’ Note: This paper offers a unique opportunity 
—that of printing a title twice without repetition of word- 
ing (except for thos who read Chinese). The calligraphy on 
page 1034 offers in translation the title as it might appear 
in a Chinese publication. The author, who wrote the char- 
acters, tells us that it reads, from right to left, top to 
bottom: “ ‘An Inventory by the Dietitian and Nutritionist’ 
by Maria Pao-Hsin Lee, written in Columbus at the Ohio 
State University Hospital.” 
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When your geriatric 


patient gets bored 
with eating... 


it may well be that mealtime has 

become something “to get over 

with” rather than a pleasurable 

pastime. Introduction of a 

variety of foods and new menu 

interest can often play a big 

part in bringing a balky patient 

back to the table. Gerber 

offers 4 Cereals, over 60 Strained and 

Junior (minced) Foods to give you greater latitude 


in specifying a well-balanced, nutritionally-sound diet. PLUS: 


REQUIRED READING FOR YOUR GERIATRIC PATIENT 


More interesting “full-course” menus can be 
planned with Gerber’s “Special Diet Recipes” 
—a tempting range of tested dishes for many 

different tastes. For free copies 

of this booklet—with recipes properly 
indexed for Bland, Soft, Mechanically 
Soft, Liquid and Low-Residue diets— 


write to Dept. 2310-5, Fremont, Mich. 


Gerber, 


CEREALS, STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS 
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drink soy-bean milk and eat pickled vegetables to 
keep themselves living, vet they don’t know why 
they do so. I went to Villa Maria College, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, for my education. I was prepared as 
The American Dietetic Association requested, and 
besides, I received the religion instruction which 
built me better spiritually to help human beings. 
Last June when I graduated, I had one thing in 
mind above many other important things; that was: 
“Dietetics is a combined science and art to study 
about food and its effect in health and disease.”’ I 
was thus ready for my internship. 

June 17, 1954, I started my new life at OSU 
Hospital. I realized that we would have our own 
monthly inventory to do for there were so many 
new things to learn every month. 

July. It was really a brand new hospital. The 
main building alone was eleven stories high, shaped 
like a big match-box. It had the capacity of 600 beds, 
so decentralized service was inevitable. Month of 
July, I started my first service at its very basement, 
the Main Kitchen. One thing I do like about U.S.A. 
is that they sincerely believe and practice, ‘“‘Do 
yourself in order to know what others are doing.” 
That was the way I became acquainted with every 
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functional part of this huge kitchen. Efficient floor 
plan, modern institution, equipment—all fascinated 
me quite a bit. 

August. I felt quite much at home now in the Main 
Kitchen. I performed more duty as a supervisor, 
and my duty mainly was for food production. It 
was amazing to learn how systematic one could be 
doing food ordering in U.S. You checked inventory, 
figured out how much you actually needed, picked 
up the phone, and said, ‘400 chicken legs for Satur- 
day delivery.”? While in China, you had to go to the 
market with a basket and a scale; grabbing one 
bird (live one, too!) you asked, “Is this a nice 
spring chicken or an old hen?” The bargaining could 
go on and on. 

September. I was responsible for scheduling em- 
ployees and daily sanitation. My mother had trained 
me at home how to be tactful with the maids and 
servants, that they would feel good and behave their 
best. I tried to do the same thing here. September 
weather was still warm in this part of Mid-west. 
So, one afternoon, I found my cleaning janitor 
resting himself in a big walk-in refrigerator. I said, 
“Poor boy, this is a walk-in, so I think you better 
stay-out.”’ Very understandable, he replied, ‘“That’s 
right, Miss Lee, in your country, probably there 
would have no big ice-box like this for me to hide.” 

October and November. I was writing menu for the 
patients and did the daily food costing After I 
knew the capacity of the labor, machine, and food 
money, I felt very easy about this work. Recipe- 
cost file which told me exactly the ingredients and 
their cost was a big gadget to me. When I intro- 
duced my creative recipe, Shanghai veal on rice (in 
memory of my home town, Shanghai), I had to 
calculate the cost, too. Everybody was so democratic 
about this idea. Tom, the cook, said he liked it 
better than Cantonese chop suey. 

December. I finally ascended to the floors to start 
my therapeutic service. I immediately fell in love 
with the beautiful set-up of the pantry. Dumbwaiter 
brought the food directly from the main kitchen 
which were transferred to the hot and cold counters. 
Trays were served on the conveyor. I learned the 
routine work very fast but what a challenge it was 
to see that all patients did receive their best care. 
Constant education became very important to 
them no matter if they were on selective soft-diet 
or 500-mg. sodium diet. For I remembered clearly 
when my grandmother was in hospital at home, she 
was for two months on nothing but boiled rice and 
steamed vegetable. While we were sneaking salted 
chicken to her, we had no idea that the poor doctor 
was trying to perform something like Kempner’s 
rice diet. 

January. I was still on medical floor, but it was 
mainly isolation patients who ate their food on 
paper dishes. Many hepatitis cases were trying to 
get rid of their “yellow-skin’” and many football 
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OVAL FISH CASSEROLE 


SAF-MANOLE CASSEROLE 


OVAL CASSEROLE—HANDLED 


The chef who takes pride in his recipes knows that the full 
NEW YORK CASSEROLE flavor is preserved if preparation and serving is done in 
Hall ware. Hall China lasts longer... cannot absorb... is 


INDIVIDUAL STEW POT—HANDLED 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Fireproof Cooking China 


E ; = easy to clean... keeps its fresh new look permanently. It 
ee is the only china made by our single-fire process which in- 
separably fuses body, glaze, and color. 
7 ROUND CASSEROLE 
Write for Bulletin SM-1 which lists and illustrates Hall casseroles, baking 
dishes, coffee and teapots, creamers, jugs, ash trays, salads and many other 
items available in 27 beautiful underglaze colors. 
THE HALL CHINA COMPANY ~ EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 


NDIVIDUAL CASSEROLETTE 


Hall China casseroles are 
available in sizes 
ranging from individual 
to banquet service. 


FRENCH CASSEROLE—SIDE HANDLED 


Each Hall Casserole is in- 
dividually hand finished, 
by a skilled craftsman, 
before glaze is applied. 
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players were recuperating themselves after the Rose 
Bowl. The word “dietetics” had deeper meaning to 
me than ever, “‘a study of combined science and art,”’ 
for to convince them eating a 3500-calorie diet with 
130 gm. protein everyday was certainly not easy. 
February. For a change, I went to surgical floors. 
I had chances to watch different surgeries—gastrec- 
tomy, mandibulectomy, and others—that all in- 
creased my knowledge in clinical pathology. We 
also went to surgical rounds that made us realize 
more that we were hand in hand with the doctors 
and the nurses. We tried in every way to maintain 
the nutritional status of the patients pre- and post- 
operatively. Director of our Department once told 
us, ‘Your work is never ‘finished’ when you are on 
the floors for you always have the patients to visit.” 
I found that to be exactly true. After you visited 
patients, they felt so much better and you did, too. 
ug March. It was the most enjoyable thing to work 
in clinic, for we did not have any more “getting up 
at 5:30 a.m. business”! I had to confess, though, 
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out-patients. Diet manual was in my hands like a 
Bible. We used individual instruction, group discus- 
sion, and had pretty good crops. 

April and May. I was on special problem which 
meant I was preparing myself to write a thesis. My 
work was on the nitrogen balance study of young 
college women. It taught me how to conduct a 
group metabolic study and to search and research 
for my new horizon. 

Besides working in our own hospital, we included 
our experience in pediatrics, a small centralized- 
service hospital, tuberculosis and mental hospitals, 
We also enrolled in the graduate school which helped 
us a lot from becoming home-sick. In order to main- 
tain at least a B average, we were really on the ball! 
Above all and all, this inventory actually told me 
that this year had been an unforgetable one. To 
practice what I preached, I gained a total of 14% 
lb. only. I hope also I gained some unlimited knowl- 
edge in my brain that would bring me to my future 
profession—a qualified nutritionist and dietitian, 
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that patients were out of control once they became in U.S.A. as well as in China. 


Blood Transaminase Test for Heart Muscle Damage 


In heart attacks, damaged heart muscle signals the degree of its distress by re- 
leasing an enzyme called transaminase. To determine more accurately the amount 
of heart muscle damage in victims of heart attacks, an improved test for trans- 
aminase in blood has been developed. 

Dr. Daniel Steinberg, National Heart Institute, Bethesda, Maryland, and Dr. 
Bernard Ostrow, The George Washington University, Washington, D. C., have 
modified an earlier laboratory method for the detection of transaminase which was 
developed at the Sloan-Kettering Institute in New York. Particularly important in 
terms of clinical usefulness is their adaptation of the method to a comparatively 
inexpensive, generally available spectrophotometer, which analyzes solutions by 
the quantity of light absorbed in passing through them. 

They have followed this technical development with a critical evaluation of it as 
a clinical test for heart damage. The diagnostic procedure has been used on more 
than sixty patients admitted to the George Washington University Hospital fol- 
lowing heart attacks. By proving the usefulness of transaminase as a measure 
of heart muscle damage, a tool is now available to the physician which has unique 
advantages for diagnosing the extent and seriousness of heart muscle infarcts— 
areas of severe damage which follow the plugging of the coronary artery “supply 
lines” to the heart muscle. 

Until now, the most valuable tool for this purpose has been the electrocardiograph 
which provides the physician with a record of the electrical current given off by the 
contracting heart muscles. The physician, by interpreting the behavior of the heart 
as seen on the electrocardiograph tracing, has been able to deduce the approximate 
extent and location on the heart of the infarct or injured spot. However, since it 
does not always distinguish between temporary and permanent damage, the electro- 
sardiographic data can be inconclusive. With the new transaminase test, the physi- 
cian should be able to determine better the extent of permanent tissue damage. 
Using both methods, it may now be possible to predict recovery and prescribe 
treatment in patients with heart attacks with greater effectiveness than has been 
possible with the electrocardiograph alone. 

A full account of the work in developing the transaminase test is reported in a 
recent issue of the Proceedings of the Society for Experiment Biology and Medicine. 
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physiologically 


specific 
for 
the infant 
1, dietary 2. 


Human breast milk: SIMILAC’ 


so similar to the milk of 
healthy, well-nourished 
mothers that there is 
no closer equivalent. 


‘Just as the milk of other 
mammals is specific for their 
young, human milk is 
specific for young infants.”’ 


Haddy, T. B., and Adams, F. H.: 
J. Pediat. 40:243 (Feb.) 1952. 
3.4% Fat 3.4% 
15% | Protein | 178 
6.82 6.78 
50 mg./ quart Ascorbic Acid 50 mg./ reliquefied quart 
Other vitamins in adequate amounts 
Milk minerals in favorable proportions 


Fine, soft, fluid curd assuring rapid, 
easy digestion 





Regular Similac feedings provide a source 
of nutritional protection; help reduce the 
incidence of complications encountered in 
the first year of life. 


Similac feedings are simple to prepare 
Supplied: as Powder in tins of 1 lb., with measuring 
cup; as Liquid in tins of 13 fl. oz. 
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The Effect of Sugar Supplements on Dental Caries 
in Children. By J. B. King, May Mellanby, H. H. Stones, 
and H. N. Green. Medical Research Council Special 
Report Series No. 288. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1955. Paper. Pp. 55. Price 4s. 

This report presents a well controlled and planned study 
typical of those which have appeared in the Special Report 
Series of the Medical Research Council. It is worth careful 
study by the student and research worker interested in the 
question of possible relationship between sugar content of 
the diet and dental caries. 

Although the study did not demonstrate a difference in 
caries incidence on low- and high-sugar diets, it still does not 
give the answer on this controversial subject. As pointed 
out by the authors, this investigation does not throw any 
light on whether a more prolonged high local concentration 
of sugar on the tooth surface influences the carious process; 
neither does it show whether a high-sugar diet, if taken dur- 
ing the entire period of tooth formation would affect the 
composition of the teeth. 

The report is detailed and comprehensive and will be of 
interest to those who have followed this subject. The re- 
view on the literature is brief.—Frieda L. Me yer, Ph.D.., 
Director, Research Laboratory of Human Nutrition, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

By Lelord Kordel. Cleve- 
Cloth. Pp. 


Eat Your Troubles Away. 
land: The World Publishing Company, 1955. 
318. Price $3.50. 

We wonder why dietitians and nutritionists seem unable 
to present sound nutritional information as attractively and 
interestingly to the general public as this author and many 
others have done. No academic background is given for the 
author, and his experience in biochemistry and health is 
referred to in very general terms. 

Moreover, his statements vary from the factual to the 
highly questionable and may be readily misinterpreted. It 
is our feeling that many of his statements would be refuted 
by leaders in the fields of biochemistry and medicine as 
well as in nutrition. 

This book is a typical example of the kind of material 
presented by the various food faddists. Unfortunately, it 
will have appeal to the general public. We could not, how- 
ever, recommend it as a nutrition reference.—Communily 
Nutrition and Diet Therapy Sections, Washington State 
Dietetic Association, MacRae and Elsie Bakken, 
Chairmen. 


Norma 


Personnel Management in Hotels and Restaurants. 
By Donald E. Lundberg, Ph.D. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1955. Paper. Pp. 286. Price $6. 

Dr. Lundberg has written an excellent book on one of 
the most difficult problems in management and leadership. 
Although it is specifically written for hotels and restau- 
rants, it presents ideas and methods of operation which 
can also be used advantageously by hospitals and institu- 
tions. Furthermore, not only top management but the stu- 
dent of hotel management and the dietetic intern will find 
it valuable as an aid in bridging the gap between theory 
and practice. 

The problems of personnel management are taken up 
from an objective viewpoint. Illustrations come from dif- 
ferent sized hotels situated in both large and small com- 
munities in the United States and England. Forms used in 
these institutions are shown, and suggestions are given as 
to how they may be adapted for use in other situations 
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References for further study are included at the end of each 
chapter, and national organizations are listed in the ap- 
pendix. 

The author describes the importance of job analysis for 
the purpose of job evaluation and illustrates and explains 
how this may be done. He emphasizes the desirability of in- 
cluding employees and union representatives in such a pro- 
gram. When so constructed, job classification and job evalu- 
ation become the means of determining work and wages 
without falling back on tradition and personalities and are 
useful in making fair decisions with employees or in bar- 
gaining with union representatives. 

Excellent ideas for recruiting, selecting, and placing em- 
ployees are presented, bringing in the personnel depart- 
ment, its function in the organization and its relationship 
to the other departments. There is also a discussion of the 
newer methods of selecting employees by use of mental 
tests, aptitude tests, and more than one interview test. 

Since hotels and hospitals depend to such a large extent 
on skilled labor in many jobs which deal directly or inid- 
rectly with the public, the need for on-the-job training is 
essential. To meet this requirement, the author discusses 
methods of training for supervisors, junior executives, and 
the unskilled worker—starting with apprenticeships and 
ending with job relations training in hotels and hospitals 
versus training within industry. He believes that training 
is the first step and should be followed closely with super- 
vision and an unbiased rating of employees. 

Considerable space is devoted to defining and measuring 
employee morale and its importance in determining the 
cause of absenteeism and labor turnover, excessive operat- 
ing costs, and the lack of full employee cooperation. Various 
methods of promoting employee cooperation are suggested. 
Among them are employee publications, handbooks, and 
systematic reports to employees. Attention is also called 
to fire and accident prevention methods. 

The final chapters of the book describe the development 
of hotel and restaurant employees’ union, and the relations 
between governmental agencies and the unions. This is 
valuable information for the dietitian and hospital adminis- 
trator as they should be aware of the benefits offered by 
unions and the need to keep active. 

The material in this book is presented in a very clear way 
for those who realize that modern civilization requires 
changes in methods and relations to make a better organized 
working group and to develop a business which promotes 
better community relations.—E. Alliene Mosso, Director of 
Dietetics, St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City. 
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Here in Canco’s Home Economics 
Section we are celebrating our 20th 
anniversary. 


Way back in 1935, American Can 
Company recognized the importance of 
helping American families to eat better. 
Thus, we instituted our Test Kitchens 
as a unique service to dietitians and 
home economists everywhere, to help 
them bring the facts of good nutrition 
before the public. 


After 20 years, Canco’s Home Eco- 
nomics Section remains the only service 
of its kind sponsored by a container 
manufacturer. 


Chmentcan, Con Comp 


In helping the public to appreciate 
the importance of good nutrition, we 
owe you dietitians a debt of gratitude. 
Through your unceasing efforts, Amer- 
icans are a healthier people today. You 
have made the study of dietetics inter- 
esting and worth while. Through your 
special knowledge and care, you have 
developed high standards of food serv- 
ice. You deserve a big round of applause. 


And we’re happy to announce a new 
Canco service to assist our canner cus- 
tomers to make your job easier in the 
future. We’re making label suggestions 
to packers for the institutional pack. 
Soon these labels, we hope, will carry 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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the information you need; such as the 
exact quantity and number of servings 
in the can, as well as recipes, menus, 
and serving suggestions. 


Naturally, we wouldn’t miss the 
A. D. A. Convention in St. Louis. We'll 
be in Booth Number 61. We'll have 
booklets, large-quantity recipe cards, 
can demonstration sets, and other Canco 
materials on display in our exhibit. 
Stop by for a visit and order any of 
the material you may want. 


Again—thanks for a job well done— 
and our pledge for continued cooperation 
in the future. 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
CLINICAL NUTRITION 


Vol. 8, July-August, 1955 
Symposium of the antimetabolites—their modes of 
action and therapeutic implications. 
Introduction. R. S. Goodhart.—p. 271. 
Thiamine antagonists. L. R. Cerecedo.—p. 273 
Riboflavin antagonists. J. P. Lambooy.—p. 282. 
Vitamin Bs antagonists. W. W. Umbreit.—p. 291. 
Pantothenic acid antagonists. O. D. Bird, E. L. 
Wittle, R.Q. Thompson, and V. M. McGlohon. 
—p. 298. 
A naturally occurring antimetabolite in the causa- 
tion of a disease. D. W. Woolley.—p. 305. 
Folie acid antagonists. J. H. Burchenal.—p 311. 
Purine and pyrmidine antagonists. G. H. Hitch- 
ings.—p. 321. 
Anti-vitamin E stress factors as 
fatty peroxides. E. L. Hove.—p. 328. 
* The sodium-restricted diet. Dietotherapy. 
i « Robinson.—p. 339. 


related to 
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The Sodium-Restricted Diet. The 
author points out that, in the past, many 
sodium-restricted diets have provided 
inadequate levels of calcium, riboflavin, 
and protein because of the omission of 
milk. When sodium levels of 250 mg. or 
less are indicated, the use of sodium- 
deficient milk in place of regular milk 
insures a nutritionally adequate diet. 
Sodium-deficient milk powder has been 
on the market for a number of years. 
More recently a liquid sodium-deficient 
milk has become available from dairies 
in metropolitan areas; the latter is a 
product of excellent flavor, practically 
indistinguishable from that of fresh milk. 
The success of the sodium-restricted 
diet is determined by the patient’s ac- 
ceptance of the meals. Spices, herbs, and 
other flavorings low in sodium may be 
used to provide a variety of flavor. Other 
suggestions for the preparation of foods 
are discussed. A daily meal plan, and 
lists of foods from which to choose are 
given. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF NURSING 

Vol. 55, August, 1955 

* An apple for an orange. E. K. Caso and D. M. 
Youland.—p. 942. 


Diabetic Exchange jLists. Persons 
with diabetes often complain about the 
lack of variety in menus. To help solve 
this and other perplexing problems, food 
exchange lists have been prepared 
through the cooperative efforts of the 
American Diabetes Association, The 
American Diete*‘c Association, and the 
Diabetes Branch, Public He: lth Service. 
The use of this information allows for 
variety in the kinds of foods eaten, be- 
cause most of the common foods may be 
found on one of the six exchange lists. 
Since any one food listed may be ex- 
changed for another within the same list, 
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The Johns Hopkins Hospital, 


Baltimore; Elizabeth H. Tuft, Wesley Memorial Hospital, Chicago; and the Journal staff 


food habits and food costs can be given 
consideration in planning the day’s 
meals. Persons who desire a sweet dessert 
may occasionally substitute plain cake 
in the amount given on the bread ex- 
change list for a slice or two of bread. 


Also they may enjoy desserts, such as 
junket, custard, or fruit gelatin, that 


have been prepared with sugar sub- 
stitutes plus the milk, fruit, or egg al- 
lowances from the diet. There are in- 
numerable mixed dishes prepared for the 
family which the person with diabetes 
may enjoy. The amount of any of these 
foods depends on the number of ex- 
changes from the different food groups 
that person is allowed for that meal. 
This dietary information has the further 
advantage of being extremely practical 
because all food portions are given in 
common household measures, or in 
servings which are easy to follow. To 
increase the palatability of meals, a 
variety of seasonings may be used. The 
exchange lists help provide great variety 
in the diet, and they eliminate many 
needless restrictions. This material 
provides the nurse with a practical guide 
which will make it easier for her to help 
the patient with the many questions he 
may have about his diet. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 45, August, 1955 

* Factors related to underweight in a selected group 
of 100 children in New York City. E. Maslansky 
and N. Jolliffe.—p. 1054. 


Factors Related to Underweight in 
Children. One hundred, seven- to nine- 
year-old white children from the lower 
East Side of New York City were sub- 
jects of a survey to learn the epidemio- 
logic factors involved in malnutrition. 
Most of these children presented eating 
problems that began in infancy or early 
childhood and were rooted in the social, 
cultural, and psychologic complexities 
of their environment. Ignorance and 
economic pressures undoubtedly were 
involved, but it is difficult to evaluate 
to what extent, for often they were com- 
plicated by physical and social ills that 
impaired the mother’s capacity to func- 
tion adequately. A better understanding 
of the individual, the family setting, and 
the factors that motivate eating behavior 
will stimulate the development of new 
approaches to the problem of nutrition 
education. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SURGERY 


Vol. 90, August, 1965 

* Electrolyte imbalance in postoperative obstruc- 
tions at the gastrcjejunal stoma. J. M. Roberts.— 
p. 353. 
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Electrolyte Imbalance in Post. 
Gastrectomy Obstruction. Failure jp 
gastric retention following gastrectomy, 
in association with alkalosis and low 
plasma chloride, is believed to be due to 
an abnormal loss of chloride and intra. 
cellular potassium. This has been eon- 
firmed in studies using radioactive 
potassium and sodium. Potassium should 
be replaced slowly (2 to 3 gm. potassium 
chloride per liter of 5 per cent glucose), 
and injudicious use of saline should be 
avoided. Hypoproteinemia and ascorbic 
acid deficiency, if present, should be cor- 
rected. It should not be construed, how- 
ever, from this discussion of electrolyte 
changes which occur in post-gastrectomy 
obstructions that a normal convalescence 
after gastric resection should have 
meddlesome treatment. Nevertheless, in 
the complicated case, if food and fluid 
by mouth are not tolerated after the 
fourth postoperative day, an energetic 
type of replacement therapy should be 
instituted. 


ARCHIVES 
MEDICINE 


OF INTERNAL 


Vol. 96, July, 1955 

* Nutritional and metabolic aspects of congestive 
heart failure. M. G. Wohl, C. R. Shuman, and 
C. Alper.—p. 11. 

* The peptic ulcer personality. H. 

Vol. 96, August, 1955 

* Marked hypernatremia and hyperchloremia with 
damage to the central nervous system. S. Natel- 
son and M. O. Alexander.—p. 172. 

* Diabetes insipidus. J. F. Cannon.—p. 215. 


P. Roth.—p. 32. 


Congestive Heart Failure. The im- 
mediate problem in nutritional manage- 
ment of heart failure is that of reducing 
the work load of the heart and preventing 
and eliminating abnormal water and 
sodium storage in extracellular space. 
The long-term problem is that of main- 
taining the balance among caloric, nitro- 
gen, and accessory food factors at the 
minimum level of caloric intake to which 
the organism can be _ successfully 
adapted. With this low caloric regimen, 
the work of the heart is reduced, thereby 
increasing blood flow, lowering the blood 
pressure, slowing he: art rate, increasing 
vital capacity, and inducing diuresis. 
Restriction of dietary sodium is a basic 
step in avoiding fluid retention due to 
impairment of renal sodium excretion. 
Adequate amounts of vitamins and pro- 
tein are required due to the high rates of 
loss during diuresis and to the frequent 
evidence of these deficiencies in these 
patients. 

Peptic Ulcer Personality. The 
techniques used in past studies of the 
ulcer personality would not be accept- 
able by present standards because they 
lack objectivity. In the literature on this 
subject, a number of different person- 
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THROUGH eecoccookan | 


timulate 
appetites! 


Nearly everyone connected with food preparation is 
constantly searching for new low-cost recipes but—more 
often than not—low-cost recipes are low in A-A*, too! THROUGH, 


And, therein is the reason why Custom Food 
Products are so popular with leading dietitians 
from coast-to-coast. 


You see, every product in the Custom line is designed 

to improve flavor and quality without ever 

sacrificing economy. For example, Custom Chicken 

Base is noted for its true chicken flavor. It never 

tastes “flat” or “washed-out.” Yet, because such a little aa 


goes so far, Custom Chicken Base is unsurpassed ce 
for economy. os 


_ 


You'll find this is true of a// Custom food products, 

just a few of which are listed here. Your Custom jobber 
will be happy to show you others—along with 

Custom low-cost recipes that do have A-A*. 


*Appetite-Ap peal 


CHICKEN CHILI CON CREAM OF FRENCH ONION 
NOODLE BASE CARNE BASE MUSHROOM BASE BASE 


CHICKEN AND NAVY BEAN GREEN PEA SPECIAL 
RICE BASE SOUP BASE SOUP BASE SOUP BASE 


Won't You Please Stop In To See Us At Booth 126? 


FOOD PRODUCTS, Inc. 


701 No. Western Ave., Dept. JA-10, Chicago 11, III. 
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alities have been described as the typical 

ulcer personality. However, no total 
personality pattern or single feature of 
personality was agreed on by as many 
as a third of the investigators. Even the 
existence of specific personality traits in 
the patient with peptic ulcer has been 
challenged. 

Hypernatremia and Hyperchlo- 
remia with Nerve Damage. The phe- 
nomenon that with brain damage, high 
plasma sodium and chloride levels may 
persist in patients with adequate hydra- 
tion is illustrated by two examples. 
Complete withholding of salt from these 
patients for extended periods results in 
symptoms associated with excessive salt 
loss, prior to reduction of plasma sodium 
and chloride to normal levels. 

Diabetes Insipidus. This is a com- 
prehensive report of clinical and ex- 
perimental studies with discussion and 
many tables and diagrams on the sub- 
ject of genetic relationships. 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. IT, June 18, 1955 

* Effects of dietary protein, lipotropic factors, and 
realimentation on total hepatic lipids and their 
distribution. C. H. Best, W. S. Hartroft, C. C. 
Lucas, and J. H. Ridout.—p. 4928. 


Distribution of Liver Fat. The data 
presented show that protein inadequacy 
leads to the prompt appearance of fat in 
the periportal regions of the liver. In 
rats fed moderate fat and 9 per cent or 
less of protein, extra choline failed to 
prevent completely the accumulation of 
fat in the liver. When rats were trans- 
ferred to an ‘‘adequate”’ diet after a 
period on a low-protein ration, there was 
a dramatic appearance of a transient 
fatty liver, the fat appearing in peri- 
portal positions only. During three weeks 
on the same ration, the hepatic lipids re- 
turned to normal. 


ENDOCRINOLOGY 


Vol. 56, June, 1955 

* Experimental studies on the relations between 
adrenal cortex, plasma lipids, and atherosclero- 
sis. W. Chun-I, L. E. Schaefer, and D. Adlers- 
berg.—p. 628. 


Adrenal Cortex, Plasma _ Lipids, 
and Atherosclerosis. Rabbits treated 
with cortisone and hydrocortisone ex- 
hibited marked opacity of the plasma 
and significant elevations of all plasma 
lipids fractions, especially of neutral 
fats and total lipids. The combined ad- 
ministration of these hormones and 
cholesterol feeding resulted in enhanced 
elevations of all lipid fractions when 
compared with the results obtained by 
cholesterol feeding alone. The plasma 
had the appearance of cream, and its 
turbidity was much greater than that 
of the other groups treated with corti- 
sone or hydrocortisone alone or solely 
with cholesterol supplements. Despite 
extreme elevation of all lipid fractions, 
the cholesterol-fed, hormone-injected 
animals exhibited less atherosclerosis 
than those treated with cholesterol alone. 
Hormonally induced diminished perme- 
ability of the tissue offers a plausible 
explanation of the experimental findings. 
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Although with the combination of cho- 
lesterol feeding with corticosteroids 
all lipid fractions of the dog were ele- 
vated, these changes fell far behind 
those seen in the rabbit. 


FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Vol. 9, August, 1955 
* Effect of fluctuating temperatures on frozen tur- 
keys. A. A. Klose, M. F. 


weaver.—p. 372. 
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* Preparation of tasty vegetable products by deep- 
fat frying. E. G. Kelley and R. R. Baum.—p. 

388. 

Frozen Turkeys. Quality deteriora- 
tion in ready-to-cook broad breasted 
Bronze turkeys was studied over a period 
of eighteen months as a function of tem- 
perature, temperature fluctuation, pack- 
aging, and scalding temperature. Ex- 
perimental temperature conditions in- 
cluded constant temperatures of —30°F., 
—10°F., O°F., and +10°F., and a tem- 
perature that fluctuated from —10°F. 
to +10°F. in a 24-hr. sine wave cycle. 
It is concluded that moisture loss is 
affected by fluctuation as compared with 
average temperature. Off flavor develop- 
ment occurred in twelve months’ stor- 
age but could not be specifically related, 
within the error of measurement, to 
temperature fluctuation. The results 
indicate that, under normal commercial 
conditions of frozen storage, the only 
factor for which a periodic temperature 
fluctuation is inferior to the mean tem- 
perature is the accumulation of frost in 
the package. 

Tasty Vegetable Products by Deep- 
Fat Frying. Research has been con- 
ducted on the deep-fat frying of vege- 
tables in a form comparable to potato 
chips. Variety and maturity studies 
have been made on beets, carrots, 
parsnips, peas, and Lima beans to de- 
termine the conditions best suited to 
this type of processing. Of the five vege- 
tables studied, only Lima beans required 
blanching prior to frying. When cooked 
in a stabilized oil, the fried vegetables 
are stable over long periods of time 
(six to twelve months) at room tempera- 
ture. Carrot chips are somewhat less 
stable than the other products due to 
their high carotene content. Although 
some loss of carotene occurred during 
cooking, enough remained to make these 
chips a rich source of this vitamin A 
precursor. Fried pea and Lima _ bean 
nuggets are rich in protein, fat, and 
carbohydrates. They can be eaten as 
pieces, like nuts, or made into a spread 
by grinding. They can be converted to a 
fine powder by freeze grinding; when 
mixed with suitable flavoring ingredi- 
ents, they make an excellent dry soup 
mix which can be fully rehydrated in 
about 3 min. in hot water. Beet, carrot, 
and parsnip chips can be used as a pre- 
cooked vegetable or for snacks. They are 
particularly tasty when salted with gar- 
lic, savory, flavoring salts, or spices. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FOOD CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 3, August, 1955 
* Amino acids, now in feeds, look toward foods. 
p. 646. 


[VOLUME 3] 


Amino Acids as Food Supplements? 
Possible uses for synthetic amino acids 
are discussed. There are cases where the 
nutritional value of a protein is limited 
by a deficiency of one of the essential 
amino acids, and enrichment with g 
synthetic amino acid will increase the 
protein’s value by several times the cost 
of the added material. At present, the 
National Research Council sees no need 
for an extensive program of enrichment 
in the U. S. Today methionine and 
lysine are the only synthetic amino acids 
available in sufficient quantities and at 
a low enough price to be considered for 
enriching animal feed or human food, 
Integration of synthetic amino acids into 
our over-all food production scheme will 
undoubtedly be slow, but it neverthe- 
less seems to be proceeding steadily. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 158, July 23, 1955 

Practical scheme for fluid and electrolyte therapy in 
children. C. H. Snyder.—p. 1004. 

* Angina pectoris induced by fat ingestion in patients 
with coronary artery disease. Ballistocardio- 
graphic and electrocardiographic findings. P. T. 
Kuo and C. R. Joyner, Jr.—p. 1008. 

* Diet and physical endurance. Queries and Minor 
Notes.—p. 1146. 

Vol. 158, July 30, 1955 

* Salmonellosis due to Salmonella typhimurium with 
Easter chicks as likely source. A. S. Anderson, 
H. Bauer, and C. B. Nelson.—p. 1153. 

*Giving food during a transfusion. Queries and 
Minor Notes.—p. 1237. 

Infant’s tolerance for milk. Queries and Minor Notes 
—p. 1238. 

Vol. 158, August 13, 1955 

* Studies on iron and cobalt metabolism. R. G. 
Holly.—p. 1349. 

*A new technique combining suction and feeding 
for use in gastric surgery. I. R. Trimble and 
J. Nouri.—p. 1361. 

* Cobalt and thyroid, function. Editorials and 
Comments.—p. 1371. 


Angina Pectoris Induced by Fat 
Ingestion. Lipemia was induced in 
fourteen patients with angina pectoris 
by a standard fat meal. Six of these pa- 
tients developed a total of fourteen typi- 
cal attacks of angina pectoris while at 
rest 3 to 5 hr. after the meal. None 
showed any subjective or objective evi- 
dence of coronary insufficiency shortly 
after the meal. By following the hour-to- 
hour post-prandial plasma lactescence 
levels of these patients, it was noted that 
attacks of anginal pain would invariably 
occur at or near the peak of the lipemic 
curve. This study indicates that post- 
prandial lipemia may exert a deleterious 
effect on the myocardium in patients 
whose coronary circulation is already 
severely compromised by coronary artery 
disease. For this reason a low-fat diet 
may well be useful in the management of 
patients with angina pectoris, as a meas- 
ure to prevent their pain. 

Diet and Physical Endurance. As 
far as known there is no evidence that an 
“alkaline-ash”’ diet or ‘‘acid-ash’’ diet 
can affect efficiency and endurance. It 
is difficult to alter the pu of the body by 
dietary means. The pu of the urine can 
be acid, but this or the alkalinity of the 
diet has no known effect on physical en- 
durance. 
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NEW TOLEDOS 


IN THE GRACIOUS NEW 


Treadway Inn 


Conveyor Pre-Wash DISHWASHER... 
provides pre-wash, wash, and 
rinse in a single integrated unit. 
Disposer installed in dish table 
saves time and effort in the dis- 
posing of food waste. 


PEELER... sharp abrasive on both 
disc and cylinder insures complete 
“skin deep” peeling with minimum 
waste. 


Niww LUXURY for the needs of today’s traveler is 
achieved in the beautiful new Treadway Inn in Rochester, 
N. Y.... the first motor inn to be built in the heart of a major 
city. It combines hotel comfort with motel convenience, and 
adds traditional Treadway hospitality and the friendly atmos- 
phere of a country inn. 

In the Treadway kitchen are modern TOLEDOS to stream- 
line service for the dining and banquet rooms, coffee house 
and bar. Installed here for work-saving efficiency are Toledo 
Food Waste Disposers to save time and increase sanitation DISPOSER ... ethciently located in food 
..-.a Toledo Peeler with efficient “double action”’ peeling ... 
and a new Toledo Combination Dishwasher with conveyor 
pre-wash, provides pre-wash, wash and rinse in one continu- 
ous operation. 

Write for further information on the complete selection of 
Toledo Dishwashers, Food Machines and Disposers for all 
restaurant requirements. F) 


preparation area . . . eliminates food 
waste problems cleanly, efficiently. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 
Rochester Division—245 HOLLENBECK ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Easter Chicks as Likely Source of 
Salmonellosis. In an outbreak of 
salmonellosis involving at least twenty- 
nine persons, with twelve of the cases 
proved by stool culture, the probable 
source was Easter chicks. The chicks 
were distributed by two large super- 
markets as household pets. This calls 
attention to the potential hazard of dis- 
tributing chicks, ducklings, and similar 
small poultry for household pets. 

Food During a Transfusion. In 
general the administration of food dur- 
ing a transfusion is not practiced. 
Actually the patient’s system is not being 
starved, since plasma containing glucose, 
salts, and nutriment is being given in- 
travenously. Where the transfusion is 
being given electively rather than as a 
matter of urgency and more than 2 or 
3 hr. may elapse, if the patient com- 
plains of hunger a light meal of easily 
digested foods, such as milk and crackers 
or a sweet drink, to appease the appetite 
may be given during the transfusion. 
The question of passively acquired al- 
lergy from the blood donor is discussed. 
In very sick, anemic patients or those 
with partially decompensated cardiac 
disease, the patient should not be given 
large amounts of salt solution intraven- 
ously or heavily salted food by mouth, 
lest the intake of a considerable amount 
of sodium at such time produce pulmo- 
nary edema. 

Iron and Cobalt Metabolism. In a 
group of fifty-five normal pregnant 
women, serving as controls, there was : 
decrease in the mean hemoglobin level 
and hematocrit associated with a de- 
crease in the mean serum iron level and 
an increase in the mean erythrocyte pro- 
toporphyrin. A second group of ninety- 
four pregnant women was given an iron 
supplement, and a third group of fifty- 
eight pregnant women received an iron- 
and-cobalt preparation. Either supple- 
ment effectively prevented any reduction 
in the mean hemoglobin level and 
hematocrit during pregnancy. A fourth 
group of twenty pregnant women re- 
ceived only cobaltous chloride which did 
not prevent a decrease in hemoglobin 
level and hematocrit. There were no 
toxic manifestations following cobalt 
administration to seventy-eight women. 
All infants resulting from these preg- 
nancies were normal. A few patients com- 
plained of gastrointestinal intolerance. 
A skin rash observed in one woman under 
cobalt therapy disappeared when the 
cobalt was discontinued. Studies of liver 
function were essentially normal in 
eleven pregnant patients receiving 
cobalt. The thyroid gland was not en- 
larged in any of the group. 

Technique Combining Suction 
and Feeding for Use in Gastric Sur- 
gery. The method of suction and feed- 
ing described consists of two polyvinyl 
tubes of small caliber tied together and 
inserted before surgery through one 
nostril into the stomach. A catheter, 
dyed red at both ends and stamped with 
the word “suction,” 
20 to 25 em. into the proximal limb in 
order to drain the duodenal, pancreatic, 
and biliary secretions and take pressure 


is led down about 


off the closed duodenal stump; it has ad 
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ditional holes in it to drain the gastric 
stump. A catheter dyed blue at both ends 
and stamped with the word ‘‘feeding”’ 
is led into the distal limb of the jejunum 
for 20 to 25 cm. and is used for giving 
water, saline solution, glucose solution, 
and a liquid diet. The method has proved 
highly successful in all patients on whom 
the technique has been used. 

Cobalt and Thyroid Function. This 
editorial refers to a paper recently pub- 
lished in the J.A.M.A. concerning the 
enlargement of the thyroid gland during 
the administration of a cobalt salt. 
Questions have been raised concerning 
its clinical significance. In this issue of 
the J.A.M.A., four papers on the sub- 
ject are presented without comment and 
the reader is invited to draw his own con- 
clusions. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 215, July, 1955 

*The amino acid requirements of man. XI. The 
threonine and methionine requirements. W. C. 
Rose, M. J. Coon, H. B. Lockhart, and G. F. 
Lambert.—p. 101. 

* The role of riboflavin and vitamin Bg in tryptophan 
metabolism. L. M. Henderson, R. E. Koski, 
and F. D’Angeli.—p. 369. 

The catabolism of C'-labeled 8-alanine in the in- 
tact rat. A. Pihl and P. Fritzson.—p. 345. 

Vol. 215, August, 1955 

Fraction of glucose catabolized via the Embden- 
Meyerhof pathway: alloxan-diabetic and fasted 
rats. B. Bloom.—p. 267 

Effect of succinic and malic acids and fructose on 
ketosis in alloxan-diabetic rats. C. H. Beatty 
and E. 8. Wast.—p. 661. 

Threonine and Methionine Re- 
quirements. Three experiments were 
conducted in determining the threonine 
requirement of normal young men. The 
results show a required daily intake of 
0.5 gm. for L-threonine and 0.5 gm. for 
p-threonine. The minimal daily require- 
ment for a safe intake has been set at 
1.0 gm. of .L-threonine, or 2.0 of pbL- 
threonine. Six experiments were con- 
ducted to determine minimal methionine 
requirement in man. The lowest require- 
ment was 0.8, highest 1.1 gm. The high- 
est observed value (1.1 gm.) is designated 
tentatively as the minimal daily me- 
thionine requirement, with 2.2 gm. of 
either L- or pLt-methionine suggested as 
a safe daily intake. 

Riboflavin and Vitamin Bs, in 
Tryptophan Metabolism. The effect 
of administering tryptophan and _ its 
metabolites, including 3-hydroxyky- 
nurenine, on the excretion of niacin, 
quinolinic acid, and xanthurenic acid 
in normal and vitamin-deficient 
determined. In response to 
the excretion of 
products containing the pyridine nu- 
cleus was reduced in vitamin Bg-deficient 
rats, but not in the riboflavin-deficient 
animals. 


rats 
has been 


hydroxykynurenine, 


Xanthurenic acid excretion in 
response to tryptophan was increased 
by the riboflavin deficiency, but was re- 
duced slightly in response to kynurenine 
and 3-hydroxykynurenine. The results 
offer some support for the idea that hy 
droxylation of kynurenine is impaired 
by lack of riboflavin. 
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THE JOURNAL OF 
CLINICAL INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 34, July, 1955, Part I 

* The effect of oral protein and glucose feeding on 
splanchnic blood flow and oxygen utilization in 
normal and cirrhotic subjects. J. L. Brandt, L 
Castleman, H. D. Ruskin, J. Greenwald, and 
J. J. Kelty, Jr.—p. 1017. 

* Observations upon the withdrawal of sodium 
chloride from the diet in hypertensive and nor- 
motensive individuals. R. Renwick, J. 8. Rob 
son, and C. P. Stewart.—p. 1037. 

* Pantothenic acid deficiency induced in human 
subjects. W. B. Bean, R. E. Hodges, and K. 
Daum.—p. 1073. 

The effect of pantothenic acid deficiency on gastric 
secretion and motility. G. H. M. Thornton, 
W. B. Bean, and R. E. Hodges.—p. 1085. 

Vol. 34, July, 1955, Part IT 

* The treatment ot acute infectious hepatitis. Con- 
trolled studies on the effects of diet, rest, and 
physical reconditioning on the acute course of 
the disease and on the incidence of relapses and 
residual abnormalities. T. C. Chalmers, R. D. 
Eckhardt, W. E. Reynolds, J. G. Cigarroa, Jr., 
N. Deane, R. W. Reifenstein, C. W. Smith, and 
C. 8. Davidson.—p. 1163. 


Oral Feeding in Cirrhosis. In both 
normal and cirrhotic subjects, protein 
feeding induced an increase in splanchnic 
blood flow, splanchnic oxygen consump- 
tion, and arterio-hepatic vein oxygen 
differences as compared with their fast- 
ing levels. Though the effects were 
qualitatively the same, they were less 
marked and more delayed in the cirrhotie 
subjects than in the normal persons. In 
normal and cirrhotic subjects, oral glu- 
cose feeding induced little change in 
these measurements, as compared with 
their control level. There was a small 
arterio-hepatic vein oxygen difference 
in the fasting icteric cirrhotic subject, 
but an increase in this difference occurred 
following a protein feeding. Amino acid 
nitrogen levels of peripheral and hepatic 
vein blood were higher after protein 
feeding in the subjects with cirrhosis 
than in the controls. If increased 
splanchnic oxygen consumption or work 
is considered to be deleterious, then it 
may well be that a high-protein intake is 
unnecessary and perhaps injurious in 
patients with hepatic cirrhosis. It would 
seem that a nutritious diet with quan- 
tities of protein of high biologie value 
just sufficient to maintain these patients 
in positive nitrogen balance might be 
more advantageous than regimens which 
high-protein feeding. Glucose 
caused no increase in splanchnic oxygen 
consumption or work, and so may be a 
valuable constituent of the diet of pa- 
tients with this disease. 

Withdrawal of Sodium Chloride 
from the Diet. Observations have been 
made on the change in body weight, 
urinary volume, and the urinary excre- 
tion of sodium, potassium, chloride, and 
nitrogen in hypertensive and normal sub- 
jects following sudden and virtually com- 
plete dietary restriction of sodium 
chloride. During the first 24 and 48 hr. 
of salt deprivation, body weight de- 
creased in all subjects. This decrease was 
not significantly different in hyperten- 
sive and normal subjects. The rates at 
which the urinary excretion of sodium 
and chloride decreased and the total 
body deficit of sodium and chloride re 
sulting from continued urinary loss were 


stress 
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not significantly different in the two 
groups. After the withdrawal of sodium 
chloride from the diet and during the 
time when the urinary excretion of so- 
dium was rapidly diminishing, a tem- 
porary increase in the excretion of 
urinary potassium in hypertensive and 
normal subjects was regularly noted. 
This was not associated with an increase 
in the excretion of urinary nitrogen. It 
seems reasonable to interpret this ob 
servation as indicating an inerease in 
adrenocortical activity in immediate re- 
sponse to withdrawal of salt from the 
diet. 

Pantothenic Acid Deficiency. Sub- 
jects on a diet devoid of pantothenic 
acid, and with an antagonist, omega 
methylpantothenie acid developed: a 
neuromotor disorder, cardiovascular in 
stability especially in the upright posi- 
tion, complaints referable to the ali- 
mentary canal, repeated infections, and 
physical and mental depression. They 
were not all relieved promptly by adding 
pantothenic acid to the diet. The bio- 
chemical changes included alterations 
in acetylation, carbohydrate metab- 
olism, blood cholesterol, steroid hor- 
mone excretion, plasma protein, and 
failure of ACTH to induce eosinopenia. 
The individual variations were large. 

Treatment of Acute Infectious 
Hepatitis. It was found in this compre- 
hensive study of acute infectious hepati- 
tis on enlisted military personnel (age 
range, seventeen to forty-five vears, 
median twenty-one) that the optimal 
diet is 3000 calories containing approxi- 
mately 150 gm. each of protein and fat. 
Intakes above this level should be ad 
lib. Although fried and greasy foods may 
cause indigestion, the fat contained in 
meat, eggs, and dairy products is not 
harmful and adds greatly to the palata- 
bility of the diet. During the stage of 
severe anorexia, the patient should be 
urged to take frequent small feedings. 
Intravenous glucose solutions should be 
administered when necessary to main- 
tain a minimal caloric fluid intake. Al- 
though the foreing of a high-protein, 
high-fat diet, by stomach tube if neces- 
sary, usually hastens recovery, critically 
ill patients with fulminating disease or 
impending hepatic coma may be harmed 
by excess dietary protein. In these few 
patients, therefore, it is probably unwise 
to administer more than a maintenance 
quantity of protein. Intravenous pro- 
tein hydrolysates, plasma, or blood 
tranfusions have no place in the nutri- 
tional therapy of patients with uncompli- 
cated infectious hepatitis. 


JOURNAL OF THE DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION VICTORIA 
(AUSTRALIA) 


Vol. 7, June. 1955 
* Nutrition programmes in the South Pacific Com- 

mission. 8S. Malcolm.—p. 4. 

Nutrition Programs in the South 
Pacific. Among the Pacific Island people, 
the mortality rate of infants in the first 
year varies from 60 to 300 deaths per 1000 
live births. A study has been conducted 
to find out what part nutrition plays in 
this picture. Results are not conclusive 
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or complete, but the following facts 
emerge which may be applied. Foods for 
infants can be introduced much earlier 
than is usually practiced in the Pacific. 
These foods must be of a suitable variety. 
Mothers frequently introduce only one 
or two foods in the first year, and others 
are not given until the second year. 
Foods should be given regularly to chil 
dren every day. The child should receive 
a suitable quantity of food prepared so 
that he can eat it. Precautions for hy 
giene are important but must be ex 
tremely simple for few facilities are 
available. Method of presenting the 
food to the infant was to chew the food 
in the mother’s mouth, and pass it to 
the child’s mouth with the fingers or 
even from mouth to mouth. Sometimes 
the food was crushed in the fingers and 
placed in the child’s mouth. Many fam 
ilies now have a few dishes and they 
could be used when feeding infants. 
Sometimes half of a coconut shell and a 
tiny spoon carved from wood or bamboo 
are used. Frequently traditional cooking 
methods are such that food values are 
largely preserved. Breast feeding and 
lactation play a more than usual role 
in the nutrition of the Pacific Island in- 
fants, due to the lack of fresh milk or 
substitutes; Pacific mothers should be 
encouraged to breast feed for one year. 
In some places it has been found that 
mothers can continue to breast feed up 
to three years. Much consideration 
should be given to the need for teaching 
village mothers the importance of diet 
during pregnancy and lactation—diffi- 
cult at present because of the scattered 
and diverse populations and inadequate 
teaching mediums. 


JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 56, June, 1955 

* Liver altered fat 
vitamin E-deficient swine. E. L. Hove and H. R 
Seibold.—p 173 

* Effect of amino acid supplements on growth and 


necrosis and composition in 


fat deposition in the livers of rats fed polished 
rice. A. E. Harper, M. E. Winje, D. A. Benton, 
and C. A. Elvehjem.—p. 187. 

* The threonine requirement of the normal infant. 
E. L. Pratt, 8S. E. Snyderman, M. W. 
P. Norton, L. E. Holt, Jr., A. 
T. C. Panos.—p. 231. 

*The phenylalanine requirement of the normal 
infant. S. E. Snyderman, FE. L. Pratt, M. W. 
Cheung, P. Norton, L. E. Holt, Jr.. A. E Han 
sen, and T. C. Panos.—p. 253. 

* Experiments with intermittent feeding of protein 


Cheung, 
I. Hansen, and 


to rats. E. Geiger, I. E. Rawi, and H. V. Thomas 
p. 273. 

*Vitamin D and magnesium absorption. R. B 
Meintzer and H. Steenboch.—p. 285. 

* The effects of certain vegetable and animal fats on 
the plasma lipids of humans. J. M. R. Beveridge, 
W. F. Connell, G. A. Mayer, J. B. Firstbrook, 
and M.S. DeWolfe.—p. 311. 

Vol. 56, July 11, 1955 

* Studies of niacin requirement in man. IL. Require 
ment on wheat and corn diets low in tryptophan 
G. A. Goldsmith, H. L. Rosenthal, J. Gibbens, 
and W. G p. 371. 


*A biochemical basis for the interrelationship of 


Unglaub 


pantothenic acid and methionine. J. S. Dinning 
R. Neatrour, and P. L. Day.—p. 431. 


Vitamin E Deficiency in Swine. A 
fatal liver necrosis developed in growing 
pigs fed a diet deficient in vitamin FE. 
Of the six pigs fed this diet from weaning, 
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three died suddenly with massive acute 
hemorrhagic liver necrosis. Two of the 
survivors, when slaughtered, showed 
post-necrotice cirrhosis of the liver, but 
lower than normal liver fat. Muscle fat 
of vitamin E-deficient hogs had lesser 
concentrations of linoleic, arachidonic, 
and pentaenoic acids than did that of 
controls; liver fat showed similar changes 
except in arachidonic acid concentra 
tions. Five of the six animals in control 
lots on the same basal diet but supple 
mented with alpha-tocopheryl acetate 
survived to slaughter and failed to show 
appreciable liver damage. 

Rice Diets and Liver Fat Deposi- 
tion. Fat accumulated to the extent of 
8 to 10 per cent (fresh weight) in the 
livers of rats fed rice diets. The inclusion 
of 0.2 per cent of L-lysine: HCl and 0.24 
per cent of pL-threonine in the rice diet 
did not prevent the accumulation of 
liver fat, but the fat content of the liver 
was normal when 0.4 per cent of L-lysine: 
HCl was included with either 0.24 per 
cent or 0.5 per cent of pui-threonine. 
Supplements of other amino acids were 
without effect on the deposition of liver 
fat. Growth was improved only when 
both lysine and threonine were included 
in the rice diet, and further improvement 
was obtained only when a mixture of all 
of the essential amino acids was included. 

Infants’ Threonine Requirement. 
To evaluate the threonine requirement 
of normal infants, a synthetic diet was 
employed which provided nitrogen in the 
form of a mixture of eighteen essential 
and non-essential amino acids, all as the 
natural L-isomers. Fight infants gained 
weight normally and exhibited every 
sign of health on such a diet, although a 
somewhat higher than average caloric 
intake was at times required. By graded 
reduction of the threonine intake, threo- 
nine being replaced by glycine, the 
minimum threonine requirement was de 
termined. This was found to be approxi 
mately 60 mg. per kilogram per day for 
infants between one and six months of 
age. A deficiency of threonine was asso 
ciated with failure to gain weight and 
with impaired retention of nitrogen. 
There was increased loss of nitrogen in 
the urine, but no increased amino 
aciduria. Certain changes in the amino 
acid excretion pattern were observed, 
notably a decreased threonine excretion. 

Phenylalanine Requirement of the 
Infant. The phenylalanine requirement 
of infants was studied, using a synthetic 
diet, the nitrogen moiety of which con- 
sisted of a mixture of eighteen amino 
acids, essential and non-essential, all as 
the natural L-isomers. By graded reduc- 
tion of the phenylalanine, which was re- 
placed by glycine, the minimal phenyl- 
alanine intake compatible with normal 
health was determined. It was found to 
be approximately 90 mg. per kilogram 
per day. A deficiency of phenylalanine 
was associated with failure to gain 
weight and impaired nitrogen retention. 
An increase in free amino acid excretion 
in the urine was observed. The excretion 
pattern of free amino acids in the urine 
showed a striking decrease in phenyl- 
alanine itself and certain other consistent 
changes, notably an increased histi- 
dinuria. 
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food conveyors to transport trays of 
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201/,” trays. This truck may also be 
used to transport linen, cases of milk, 
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truck is made of 302 stainless steel 
and is fully protected by IDEAL ex- 
clusive bumper. Requires a minimum 
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ICE TRUCK 
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This fully insulated ice truck is fab- 
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cart protection. The center hinged 
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to ice. 
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Intermittent Feeding of Protein. 
Experiments with rats on low-caloric 
intake showed that periodic feeding of 
the protein fraction does not improve 
the utilization. The rate of growth was 
lower, even though the total protein in- 
take for an eight-day period was the same 
as in the control experiments in which 
the protein quota was fed in equally 
divided daily doses. Experiments with 
ad libitum feeding indicate that diets con- 
taining 14 per cent protein and offered 
daily promote growth and maintenance 
better than alternation between protein- 
rich (18 per cent) and protein-low (4 per 
cent) diets. Short-term protein restric- 
tion in rats did not seem to create a 
protein hunger which would 
“instinctively”? increase the protein in- 
take when protein-rich diets are made 
available. Thus it seems that growth and 
maintenance are optimum when the rate 
of protein intake closely parallels the 
body’s growth and maintenance require- 
ments. 

Vitamin D and Magnesium Ab- 
sorption. In experiments with rats, 
magnesium was absorbed equally well 
when added at a level of 0.12 per cent of 
the ration as the carbonate, phosphate, 
or phytate to a low-phosphorus, low- 
calcium, semi-synthetic diet. Absorp 
tion in the absence of vitamin D ranged 
from 50 to 71 per cent of ingestion; when 
vitamin D was given, it ranged from 53 
to 77 per cent. Dietary changes, such as 
the addition of caleium carbonate and 


| sodium bicarbonate, or inorganic phos- 


phate did not affect this absorption, but 
the addition of phytie acid reduced it 


| slightly. Similarly, magnesium limited 


to the levels which would be fed without 
inducing catharsis was without effect on 
the absorption of phosphorus, or on the 
hydrolysis of phytic acid. 

Fat and Plasma Lipids. Five ap- 
parently healthy men, ages thirty-three 
to forty-one years, consumed alternately 
mixed ‘‘free-choice’’ diets and homo- 
genized “formula” diets. The latter, 
whose composition was accurately 
known, varied both in cholesterol con 
tent and in the amount and type of fat. 
Diets containing vegetable fat, compris- 
ing either 28.4 or 58.5 per cent of total 
calories, with or without supplementary 


| cholesterol, led to decreases of similar 


magnitude in plasma lipid levels com 
pared with the levels found on mixed 
‘“free-choice’’ diets. When animal fat, 
in the form of butter, was given to pro- 
vide 58.5 per cent of calories, there was 
an actual increase in lipid levels on the 
fourth and seventh days, followed by a 
return to a level slightly below that re- 
corded at the beginning of the period. 
For this study, there was a highly sig- 
nificant statistical difference between 
the effects of vegetable fat and animal 
fat on the blood lipids. It is suggested 
that although vegetable fat per se had 
no tendency to increase the concentra- 
tion of plasma lipids, it did raise these 
levels when present in conjunction with 
some unknown substance of animal ori 
gin, which is postulated to be of a lipid 
nature or associated with lipids. Experi- 
ments are now under way to test this 
hypothesis. 
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Human Niacin Requirements, 
Three subjects were maintained for 90 
to 105 days on a “‘wheat”’ diet which fur- 
nished approximately 5 mg. niacin and 
200 mg. tryptophan daily. One subject 
developed typical niacin deficiency be- 
ginning 80 days after the diet was insti- 
tuted, a second developed amenorrhea, 
herpes of the lip, and slight redness of 
the tongue papillae, and a third showed 
lassitude and depression as the only 
clinical findings. In contrast to this, each 
of three subjects previously maintained 
on a “corn’’ diet of comparable niacin 
and tryptophan content showed the char- 
acteristic clinical picture of niacin 
deficiency after about 50 days of 
the experimental period. Excretion of 
N'-methylnicotinamide decreased to low- 
er levels within a shorter period of time, 
and tryptophan excretion was slightly 
lower during the corn than during the 
wheat regimen. The time at which pel- 
lagra developed, and the severity of the 
deficiency, seemed to be related to the 
intake of niacin and tryptophan per unit 
of body size with both the wheat and 
corn diets. However, this relationship 
may not completely explain differences 
in clinical and laboratory findings be- 
tween the two regimens. The low trypto- 
phan content of corn may not be the 
sole explanation of its pellagragenic ef- 
fect. It is suggested that with a corn 
diet, which furnishes 200 mg. tryptophan 
daily, body niacin stores approach ade- 
quacy when the diet supplies from 8 to 
10 mg. niacin, 

Pantothenic Acid and Methionine. 
Sprague-Dawley rats were fed various 
levels of methionine with and without 
pantothenic acid. Guanidoacetic acid 
was administered to the rats by stomach 
tube. Dietary pantothenic acid or me- 
thionine did not significantly affect the 
extent of methylation of guanidoacetic 
acid. Liver coenzyme A_ levels were 
markedly reduced when the diet was de- 
ficient in both methionine and _ panto- 
thenie acid. Supplementation of the diet 
with either of these nutrients signifi- 
cantly increased liver coenzyme A levels; 
however, both were necessary for the 
maintenance of normal levels of the 
coenzyme. 


THE JOURNAL OF PEDIATRICS 


Vol. 47, 
* Cholelithiasis in sickle cell anemia. A. A. Mintz 
G. Church, and E. D. Adams.—p. 171. 


Cholelithiasis in Sickle Cell 
Anemia. Increased red blood cell de- 
struction is a characteristic feature of 
sickle cell anemia. On disintegration of 
the red blood cell, bilirubin is formed 
from the hemoglobin liberated. The 
bilirubin favors aseptic precipitation 
of pigment in the biliary tract with re 
sultant stone formation. The number of 
autopsy reports of sickle cell anemia is 
comparatively small. Cholelithiasis is 
not usually found during the first decade 
of life. Gall stones occur in the second, 
and are very common in the third and 
fourth decades of life. The occurrence of 
cholelithiasis in a Negro under the age of 
forty years should suggest the probable 
diagnosis of sickle cell anemia. 


August, 1955 
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| THE LANCET 


No. 6874, May 28, 1955 
* Coeliac disease. The relative importance of wheat 
gluten. C, A.C. Ross, A. C. Frazer, J. M. French, 

J. W. Gerrard, H. G. Sammons, and J. M. Smel 

lie.—p. 1087 

| No. 6880, July 9, 1956 

| * Correlation of serum vitamin By levels and urinary 
folic acid in nuttitional megaloblastie anemia 

P. G. Tasker.—p. 61 

Celiac Disease. Twenty-eight out of 
thirty children with signs and symptoms 
of active celiac disease recovered on a 
diet free from wheat gluten. Various fae- 
tors can give rise to the clinical picture 
of celiac disease. The children in this 
series who had chronic steatorrhea with 
normal pancreatic function responded 
to the wheat-gluten-free diet. It now 
seems appropriate to consider this dis- 
order as a separate entity. 

Vitamin Bio, Folie Acid, and Ane. 
mias. In nutritional megaloblastie 
anemia, a deficiency of both vitamin Bj, 
and folie acid is possible, although which 
develops first is not known. In the in- 
vestigation reported, the findings sug- 
gest that excretion of folic acid does not 
measure tissue depletion but rather fol- 
lows the vitamin Bye deficiency. 


MILITARY MEDICINE 


Vol. 117. July, 1955 
Nutrition as a military problem. H. R. Sandstead 
und Kk. M. Parrott.—p. 54. 


THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 252, June 30, 1955 

* Occurrence of gastric cancer among patients with 
pernicious anemia at the Boston City Hospital, 
N. Zamceheck, E. Grable, A. Ley, and L. Nor 
man.—p. 1103. 

Vol. 253, July 21, 1956 

* effect of carbonated water on gastric acid secretion, 
L. A Greenberg and J. M. Turner.—-p. 105 


Gastric Cancer and Pernicious 
Anemia. Review of 1222 patients with 
pernicious anemia confirms previous re- 
ports of the high prevalence of gastric 
cancer among such patients. Depending 
on the sample selected, the frequency of 
gastric cancer varied from 1 to more than 
11 per cent. At this hospital, approxi 
mately 10 per cent of the patients with 
pernicious anemia had gastric cancer by 
the time they died or left the clinic. 

Carbonated Water and Gastric 
Secretion. Ten adults were studied to 
learn the effect of carbonated water on 
gastric emptying. Carbonated water 
hastens gastric emptying of a test meal, 
although it does not directly influence 
the rate of acid secretion in the stomach. 
Through more rapid gastric evacuation 
of the test meal, carbonated water causes 
a diminished total secretion of acid. 
Relief from gastric retention and sub- 
sequent “hyperacidity”? may be afforded 
by the effect of carbonated water. 


NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 55, July 1, 1956 
* Control of diabetes. E. Giffin and J. B. Cortesi.— 
p. 1858 
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ays Mr. WINSTON McCREA 
Manager, Sun Valley Operations 


Sun Valley, Idaho 


Mr. McCrea recently took time to write 
us concerning the success of E. L. Rinse 
Injectors at Sun Valley. Below are some 
of the highspots from his interesting letter. 


YOU TOO CAN SAVE MONEY... 


if} 
Economics Laboratory Rinse Injectors have cut 


our toweling expense 65%,” writes Mr. McCrea. 
“The number of towels used daily in the first quarter 
of 1954, as compared with the number used during 
the like period this year, shows a daily reduction of 
3250 towels. This represents a monthly saving of 
$1950. And both the Challenger Inn and the Lodge 
note the complete absence of water spotting on 
glasses, china and silverware that were formerly 


dried by hand. 
“...at the Lodge and Challenger Inn, savings 
through increased efficiency total $1225 per month 
exclusive of towel savings. 
“We have realized all these savings despite the 
fact that we now serve about 20% more meals than 


we did before the Rinse Injectors were installed.” 
* 
Get the whole story today from your SOILAX 
Sales Representative, or write direct. 


OP ECONOMICS 


with the E. L. Rinse Injector in your dishroom. Use 
the same dishmachine for glasses, china, silverware, 
plastic. Forget about toweling, water spotting! End 
wet stacking. Get sparkling dry tableware right from 
the dishmachine ... back to work in seconds. And 
remember: Only the Economics Laboratory Rinse 
Injector gives you 1. Con- 
stant-Feed Pump, not a hit- 
or-miss gravity feed. 2. Auto- 
matic Electronic Brain, elimi- 
nates costly solution waste. 
3. Audible Refill Signal, in- 
stantly warns when solution is 
low. 4. Lifetime Guarantee, 
including installation, service, 
repairs FREE FOR LIFE as long 
as you use Rinse Dry exclu- 
sively in your Injector. 


LABORATORY, INC. 


General Offices: Guardian Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Executive Sales and Advertising Offices: 250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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| nephropathy, 


Vol. 55, July 15, 1955 
Capital District Conference on Aging. Food—the 


key to health. J. H. Rowe.—p. 2034 


Control of Diabetes Mellitus. 
Forty-six patients whose diabetes began 


| between the age of seventeen months and 


twenty years and had been in existence 


| for a minimum of five years and a maxi- 
mum of twenty-eight years have been 
studied extensively with special empha 


sis on the relationship between control 
of diabetes, the development of de- 


| generative lesions in the kidney, ret- 


initis, and other complications. Results 


| show that no patient under good, excel- 


lent, or fair control showed evidence of 
even after twenty to 
twenty-five years of diabetes. Ten pa- 
tients under poor control had laboratory 


4| evidence of nephropathy. Marked renal 
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@ INDIVIDUALLY 


ORIGINAL COST — the ONLY COST 


@ NO 
STERILIZING 


FULLY 


@ NO PATENTED 


BREAKAGE 


@ SAVES 
VALUABLE TIME 
of NURSES and 
ATTENDANTS 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 


Canadian Cistributers: 


INC RAM & BELL, LTD. 
Head: uarte:s—Toronto 


FLEX-STRAW CO. 


2040 Broadway 
Santa Meniea, Callf. 





lesions showed in two of these ten who 
died during the study. No patient under 
good or excellent control showed evi- 


| dence of advanced retinitis. Two of seven 


patients under good control showed 
grade I retinitis after more than twenty 
years of diabetes. No matter what the 
etiology of the complications of diabetes, 


| this study shows that control is more im- 
portant than duration or severity of the 


diabetic state in preventing degenera- 
tive lesions. It also shows that young 


| people with diabetes are not as well con- 
| trolled as possible. Thirty-one of forty- 


six patients, 68 per cent, had to be 


ce ; 
| classified as ‘“‘poor’’ control. 


| SCIENCE 


Vol. 122, August 12, 1955 
* New hemoglobin in normal adult blood. H. G 
Kunkel and G. Wallenius.—p. 288. 


New Hemoglobin in Normal Adult 
Blood. The presence of small com- 
ponents other than normal adult hemo- 
globin in hemolyzates from normal hu- 
man red blood cells have occasionally 
been reported. These have generally been 


| considered non-pigmented proteins, but 


the technique of electrophoresis in free 
solution did not provide a definitive 
conclusion. The paper presented is con- 


| cerned, primarily, with the finding of a 


hemoglobin other than the main hemo- 
globin A, which has different electro- 
phoretic properties, and is consistently 


| found in normal adult blood in small 
| amounts. The experiments are described. 
| The component was found in the blood 


of all normal individuals and patients 
with a variety of anemias. The only 
exception was the blood of newborn in- 
fants with predominantly fetal hemo- 
globin; in these cases, it was either ab- 


| sent or greatly reduced. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 


Vol. 48, July, 1955 
* Present status of treatment of hyperthyroidism. 
I. A. Ferguson.—p. 763. 


Treatment of Hyperthyroidism. 


| Surgery performed today in the euthy- 


roid patient is a safe procedure, and in 


| our present knowledge 1s the preferred 


treatment for all cases of thyrotoxicosis. 
Radioactive iodine I'%! is reserved for 
the treatment of the aged, recurrent 
thyrotoxicosis, severe concurrent dis- 
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ease, patients who cannot be controlled 
by anti-thyroid drugs, and those who re- 
fuse surgery. The toxic nodular goiter 
should always be treated surgically. 
Medical management of individuals for 
preparation for surgery includes medica- 
tion, bed rest, and a high-protein, high- 
carbohydrate diet. 


TEXAS STATE JOURNAL 
OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 51, July, 1955 


* Fluorides in everyday life. N. C Leone.—p. 45 


Fluorides in Everyday Life. A 
brief review of the highlights in the de- 
velopment of knowledge about fluorides, 
dealing first with fluorine as an element 
and then going to the forms in which it 
is encountered daily, is presented. The 
relationship between the amount of 
fluoride in drinking water and dental 
caries is discussed. One p.p.m. fluoride 
in drinking water is now generally ac- 
cepted by the dental and medical pro- 
fessions as desirable in temperate cli- 
mates. It is assumed that exposure to 
fluorides must occur during the tooth 
formative period (up to eight years of 
age) to be beneficial. Consuming water 
with more than 1.0 but less than 2.0 
p-p.m. fluorine may produce minimal 
dental mottling, ordinarily difficult to 
detect, but still preferable to insufficient 
fluoride in the water. Information on 
toxie doses in man is limited. It appears 
that a retained oral dose of 4.0 to 5.0 gm. 
sodium fluoride will produce death. Both 
death and recovery have been reported 
from 0.5 gm. As much as 0.25 gm. has been 
taken orally, and except for nausea with- 
out vomiting, no serious effects resulted. 
There is some evidence that the increased 
bone density occurring in persons ex- 
posed to high levels of fluorides may be 
beneficial to adults. From the studies 
recently completed, it can be stated that 
“no clinically significant physiological 
or functional effects resulted from pro- 
longed ingestion of water containing ex- 
cessive fluorides, except for dental 
fluorisis.’’ 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 39, August, 1955 

* Big potential for sale of milk in restaurants. J. 
Payne.—p. 34. 

*Signing up for a bigger daily business volume. 
L. P. Stanton.—p. 50. 

*There’s good profit in good sandwiches. C. E. 
Blackburne.—p. 56. 


Milk in Restaurants. The American 
Dairy Association’s recent restaurant 
survey shows that milk drinking in res- 
taurantsisonly about half what it is at 
home. It also disclosed that dispensers 
sell more milk, although operators have 
not been thoroughly sold on their use. 
Those that use them indicated over- 
whelming satisfaction. Evaporated milk 
is used in 57 per cent of all homes, but 
only 23 per cent of all restaurants use it. 
Only 5 per cent of all restaurants use 
nonfat dry milk solids, although they are 
extremely popular where they are used. 
Ice cream is still generally regarded as a 





Classic design in a choice 
of 5 beauty-fast colors to 
enhance any table service. 


Beautiful — functional — durable! 
That's Syracuse China’s popular Doric 
line of pots, sugars, creams and ash 
tray, shown above in Forest Green. 
Classic in styling, with balanced weight, 
Doric is strong, vitrified china through- 
out... fused to a smooth, protective 
glaze for long, hard use .. . with extra 
strength in the handle, spout and cover 
ledge. Designed for easy handling, 
quick draining and less breakage, Doric 
comes in five beauty-fast, underglaze 
colors to complement any table service 
and every Syracuse pattern. On smart 
tables everywhere — at your dealer's 
now — distinctive, durable Doric by 
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Digging is for prairie dogs! Refrigerated AMF 
Lowerator units dispense cartons of milk or a 
varietv of “‘cold’’ items—each at ideal service level. 
In addition, it stores them in planned quantities— 
where you need them. Compact, efficient, sanitary. 
SPEED SERVICE! For full details write AMF 
LOWERATOR Division, 261 Madison Avenue, 
NewYork 16, N.Y. 

















































































that work together 
in restricted diets and weight control. 











DIETETIC SCALE, standard with the medical profes- / 
sion for controlled diets. Rotating dial eliminates / 
computation as each item of food is added on the  // 
serving plate, Capacity 500 grams by grams. Stain- jj 
less Steel platform, white enamel body, easy to \ 
keep clean. 


Model 1411 (illst.) has glass protected dial, price $15.00. 
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seasonal dessert, and there appears to be 
a long way to go to achieve universal 
acceptance as a year-around dessert. 
Forty-six per cent of all restaurants use 
butter only, 17 per cent use margarine 
only, 35 per cent use both. Meat and 
dairy suppliers were judged the most 
cooperative by the operators. There was 
a strong willingness to introduce new 
dishes, as 46 per cent said they did so 
periodically. However, restaurateurs are 
lax in “‘suggestive”’ selling. Only 27 per 
cent of the operators acknowledged that 
they mentioned a specific beverage to a 
customer. 

Outdoor Advertising. Outdoor ad- 
vertising is complementary to, rather 
than competitive with other major ad 
vertising media because it reaches people 
in a different place and at a different 
time. With its brilliant colors and huge 
size, it dominates the attention of local 
residents, as well as those from out-of 
town. On a cost per thousand basis, out 
door poster space is one of the most 
economical forms of advertising. The 
Association of National Advertisers esti 
mates (1952) that a national advertiser 
can cover markets of all sizes at a cost of 
14 cents per thousand effective circula 
tion. While a monthly average cost fig 
ure has no meaning because many fac 
tors enter into individual pricing, the 
Association states that monthly costs 
may range from a low of $30 to as much 
as $1000, or more. The author suggests 
that a local outdoor advertising special 
ist be consulted for expert planning and 
servicing of an outdoor advertising cam 
paign. However, he gives eight creative 
principles as a guide, stressing the use 
of bold contrasts and warm colors, de 
sign for fast-moving audiences of all 
types, easily recognized silhouettes, all 
elements arranged to ‘‘read’’ from left 
to right, brevity of copy, consistency, 
and size. 

Profit in Good Sandwiches. The 
real value of sandwiches is overlooked 
by the average restaurant manager. By 
promoting sandwich sales, many could 
make money in the otherwise unprofit 
able hours, in addition to increasing 
luncheon volume. The value of serving 
sandwiches at lunch ean best be demon 
strated by the progress made in the last 
ten vears by drug store fountains. Good 
quality and fast service are essential. 
Check averages of sandwich trade are 
lower, but the quick turnover more than 
makes up the difference. In endeavoring 
to build up sandwich trade, each sand- 
wich should be as nearly perfect as possi 
ble, and never should inferior ingredients 
or careless making and serving be per 
mitted. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 





Vol. 19, August, 1955 


* Conserving resources through accident prevention 
L. H. Lippineott.— p. 41 
* Layouts for food service. M. K. Bloetjes.—p. 46. 


Accident Prevention. At Yale Uni- 
versity, employees number approxi 
mately 3600, of whom 2000 are non 
faculty; the student body is 7500. In the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 9 per 


| cent of the employees suffered accidental 
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LILY 


Did you know that paper food service is now widely 
used in hospitals all over the country? What’s more, a 
recent survey shows that the greatest single application 
of paper cups, containers, dishes, and plastic-coated 
plates is in isolation wards. 

Here’s why . . . First of all, paper service is the one 
completely safe method of feeding isolation patients. It's 
completely disposable . . . can be tossed away right after 
use. This is a great mind-easer for kitchen help and 
nurses . . . protects them from the possibility of cross- 
infection that exists with conventional ware, which must 
be processed and put back for later use. Paper service 
Saves nursing time, too . . . simplifies the handling of 
special trays. 

Have you considered the value of paper food service 
for your hospital’s isolation problems? When you do, 
remember this: Lily* provides a complete paper service 
designed expressly for this purpose. And there’s an 
added morale-booster for patients when you use Lily 
Paper Service . . . for Lily’s green-leaf design on crisp 
white background gives patients’ trays a fresh, cheerful, 
individual look. 


OTM. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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PAPER SERVICE 


LILY ALL-PAPER TRAY SERVICE COSTS LESS THI 
THINK. Write today for samples so that you can prepare 
a tray and see for yourself why it pays to use Lil 
Matched-Design Food Service. ae 


LILY-TULIP CUP y Yi, ‘i 
CORPORATION ¥, 


122 E. 42nd St., N. ¥i 17, N, Y. 


Chicago * Kansas City * Los Angeles ° 
San Francisco * Seattle * Toronto, Canada 










Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, Dept. ADA-10 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Without obligating us in any way — please send your — Lea 
Food Service” kit, including plates oe 
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injury, and more than 10 per cent of the 
students were involved in non-athletic 
injury. To combat this situation, Yale 
has organized a department of accident 
prevention. After analyzing the types of 
accidents and the factors which seemed 
to be involved, i. e., parts of the body 
injured, length of employment, age, and 
so on, the department initiated three 
lines of prevention activity, which in- 
volved: obtaining supervisory coopera- 
tion, employee notification through or- 
ganization of safety committees, and 
recommendations for the removal or 
guarding of specific hazards. A monthly 
bulletin to supervisors was started as a 
regular means of communication, the 
first issue of which set out a nine-point 
program that is now being developed. 
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There are many tastes to please in a hospital . . . nurses, 
patients, doctors, the administrative staff. In coffee all want flavor. 
Millions enjoy Continental Coffee because ‘it has the most in 
flavor—delicious, winey-rich, full-bodied and unvaryingly fine. 

So for ‘“‘More Coffee Flavor” and better value for 
your hospital, see your Continental man now! 


Content 


AMERICA'S LEADING COFFEE for RESTAURANTS, HOTELS AND 


CONTINENTAL COFFEE COMPANY CHICAGO- BROOKLYN: TOLEDO 
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Worker committees meet monthly to 
report on hazards in the departments 
they represent. Accidents which have 
occurred since the last meeting are re 
viewed and special problems are brought 
to light. Results from the first three 
years of the safety program are signifi- 
cant. The lost-time accidents have de 
creased by 33 per cent, and days lost 
have been reduced by 43 per cent. A con 
servative estimate of the money value 
of days saved and reduced compensation 
payments has approximated the entire 
yearly budget of the accident preven- 
tion department. Also, with the dis 
covery of a safer way has often come a 
better way. 

Layouts for Food Service. The 
basis for all planning of feeding facilities 
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is the menu, and, more specifically, the 
complexity of the menu item and its 
method of preparation. Quantity food 
service operations in many types of in- 
stitutions are undergoing basic changes, 
There has been a transition in many in- 
stitutions from the table d’héte type of 
menu to an & la carte. This change has 
come about with an attempt to achieve 
a closer correlation between expendi 
tures for food purchased and income, 
Also, there has been a trend to look at 
quantity meal production from a more 
industrial point of view. In addition, 
technologie changes have occurred that 
may influence the production processes 
inherent in the entire operation, i.e., 
frozen foods which are more nearly pre- 
pared to the finishing stage or to the 
stage at which they are eaten, thus elim- 
inating to a large degree first-stage 
preparation. Administrative policies re- 
garding layout and new equipment re- 
quirements will be influenced by these 
factors. They justify a reduction in space 
previously allocated to food service 
operations, and particularly those areas 
designated for the preparation of fruits 
and vegetables and the butchering of 
meat. Furthermore, these trends indicate 
that equipment can be more limited in 
size and may be placed closer to the serv- 
ice facilities. The installation of sueh 
equipment, if placed in close proximity 
to the dry storage facilities of packages 
and canned goods, will also provide 
closer control over the issuing of all 
food items. A clear distinction of storage 
facilities should be provided for food 
“in storage’’ as separate from those foods 
that are undergoing ‘‘production.’ 
With a more stabilized food supply and 
with increasing costs of building space, 
the college administrator and food servy- 
ice manager will give serious thought to 
budgetary and investment policies which 
determine the amount of inventories of 
food items to be carried. Such policies 
have a direct bearing on the amount of 
space required for storage facilities and 
will enable the administrator to stand- 
ardize further his purchasing procedures. 


’ 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 80, August, 1955 
* An effective way to control food costs. R. Kahn.— 
p. 81. 


Controlling Food Costs. Hospitals 
today spend $5 million a year on food. 
Approximately 40 per cent of this amount 
is for meat, seafood, and poultry. There- 
fore, it becomes particularly important 
that cost control be practiced in this 
area. In line with the need for food econ- 
omy, most hospitals realize that the best 
way to control food costs is by control- 
ing portions, and the best place to start 
is with the menu. It is important to plan 
the menu with the more popular foods 
to avoid “garbage waste.’’ The menu 
maker must be familiar with the items 
available on the market and make al- 
lowances for delivery of preferred, qual- 
ity items from distant markets. Prepara 
tion of menus a week or more in advance 


offers a workable method of avoiding 
complications in deliveries due to late 
ordering. To control the quality of food 
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served, you must have food items which 
have the characteristics of quality food. 
This does not mean the top grade avail 
able; it does mean the best grade avail 
able to fit the need for which the item 
is being bought. It is also important in 
planning the menu to know the cost per 
portion of each item before it is served. 
It is not only important from the stand- 
point of the budget that the portions 
not be oversized; it is equally impor- 
tant to the customer that the portion he 
receives is what it should be, or to the 
patient that he receives the amount of 
food adequate to his diet. To explain 
the mechanics of pre-costing the menu 
and controlling portions, a weekly menu 
with market order for all meats, seafood, 
and poultry for a 100-bed hospital has 
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been prepared for this article. The menu 
pattern and market order can be adapted 
for a larger or smaller hospital. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 29, August, 1955—Part I 
* Putting theories to work in teaching-learning 
situations. E. Sense.—p. 111. 


Teaching-Learning Situations. 
One of the goals in effective teaching is 
the selection of learning experiences that 
will meet students’ needs. If learning is 
enjoyable to the student, patient, or 
employee, extra dividends are reaped, 
and the instructor is also rewarded. 
Selection of teaching methods is not 
easy. The wise teacher knows that better 
teaching is achieved when stimulating 
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With a Savory toaster on the 
job—either gas or electric— 
toast is no bottleneck that 
slows down meal service. 
That’s because a Savory can 
turn out 6 to 12 slices of 
toast every minute. There's 
never a wait for loading, 
never a delay waiting for 
delivery. Toast drops auto- 
matically into the serving 
tray—and what toast! Per- 
fect, golden-brown outside, 


warm, soft and tender inside. 
Reason for the outstanding 
efficiency of Savory toasters 
is that they operate on the 
exclusive conveyor principle 
which gives them capacity 
to handle even the heaviest 
or lightest demand — at low- 
est operating cost in the 
commercial toasting field. 
Ask your Restaurant or 
Kitchen Supply Dealer for 
details or write today. 


EQUIPMENT, INCORPORATED 
120 PACIFIC ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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techniques replace tiresome ones. When 
students have an opportunity to par 
ticipate in the teaching-learning process, 
they seem to be more responsive. Ac- 
tive participation serves. another pur- 
pose; it gives the teacher an opportunity 
to evaluate students’ concepts. Teach 
ing aids augment other methods. Com- 
munity resources, such as libraries, art 
galleries, and store displays, should not 
be overlooked for effective teaching. 
Checklists, questionnaires, ‘‘opinion- 
aires,’ pencil-and-paper tests, and rat 
ing scales are types of evaluation tools. 
Iixpression of attitude, belief, or value 
held toward an idea or concept is one of 
the by-products of evaluation. Dis 
harmony within a group usually stems 
from differences in values. With evalua- 
tion as a springboard, the next step is 
then revision of the educational program 
for patients and students, and the in 
service educational program for em 
ployees. Educational theories and prac 
tices are then assembled into a written 
program, which should include carefully 
evaluated aims and goals, standard pro 
cedures to attain these goals, and evalua 
tion devices to test the program’s ef- 
fectiveness. 


INPLANT FOOD MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 2, August, 1955 
*Choose the floor to meet your needs. J. R. Mac- 

pherson.—p. 12. 

* Are industrial workers well-fed? M. J. Babcock.- 

p 25. 

Choosing Floor Materials. Dura 
bility and ease of maintenance are musts 
for an industrial cafeteria floor. The 
types of flooring which meet these de 
mands are resilients, terrazzo, and 
quarry tile. The advantage of resilient 
floors is that they may be installed in a 
short time, and once installed, the ease 
of cleaning will cut down maintenance 
time. Plastic flooring in sheet form is the 
newest product in this type of flooring. 
Resilient tiles are becoming more popu 
lar because of the ease of handling and 
replacement, coupled with unlimited 
design possibilities. Terrazzo, with its 
extremely durable surface, retains the 
beauty and versatility of marble mosaic 
in a full range of colors and any desired 
design. It is practically nonabsorbent 
and can be installed over sound wooden 
sub-floors. Also, it can be in service 48 
hr. after installation. Quarry tiles are 
unglazed units made from natural clays, 
are very durable, and are said to be 
sanitary, water-resistant, and color fast. 
Ordinary acids and alkalis do not effect 
them, and they do not require waxing, 
polishing, or refinishing. 

Are Industrial Workers Well Fed? 
A study was made of six hundred male 
industrial workers by scientists from 
Rutgers University to find the answer to 
this question. The biggest problem was 
found to be calcium; half of the men ate 
less than the recommended amount, and 
many of these had seriously low calcium 
intakes. About one-fourth consumed less 
than the recommended amounts of phos- 
phorus, thiamine, riboflavin, and ascor- 
bie acid. The findings from the blood and 
medical examinations added up about the 
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WESSON OIL 


America’s 
Largest 


the 
handy 
| PORISCOPE 


NO DRIP! NO WASTE! 
KEEPS CAN CLEAN! 


Pull it out to pour— 
then push it back out of sight! 
Screw cap protects contents! 


THE 
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same way. Half the men had low levels 
of blood ascorbic acid, and one-fourth 
were seriously low. One-fifth showed 
clinical signs that suggested inadequate 
nutrition for riboflavin, niacin, vitamin 
\, and ascorbic acid. Forty-four per 
cent were overweight by 10 lb. or more, 
and 21 per cent were underweight by that 
amount. In general, the picture was that 
about one-fourth of the men in all edu 
cation, age, income, and nationality 
groups gave evidence of suboptimal nu 
trition for one or more nutrients. Food 
service managers can best serve the in 
dustrial worker by presenting balanced 
meals of nutritious foods, by making 
milk readily available at low cost, and 
by placing more emphasis on appetizing 
salads and less on dishes containing large 


amounts of high-calorie, refined ingredi 
ents. They might also help to educate 
the workers by using menus suggesting 
balanced meals and by exhibiting edu 
cational displays. 


INSTITUTLONAL FEEDING 
AND HOUSING 


Vol. 5, August, 1955 
* Inventory control detects profit leaks. C. Draper. 
p. 34 

* Make time for better buying. S. Heinritz —p. 38 
Inventory Control Detects Profit 

Leaks. Remember the high cost of waste. 

If your net profit is 5 per cent of sales, 

you must produce $20 in additional 

sales for every dollar you lose in waste. 

On the other hand, you can directly in- 
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BUSY KITCHENS 


d Saving or Saving 


aving a fuel saving a space saving 


Foods prepared the Steam-Chef or Steamcraft 
way taste better and look better—natural 
juices, flavor, color and texture are retained 
—vegetables and meats are full bodied and 
wholesome—don’t have that “tired” look. 


Steam-Chef cooking is a fast, efficient and 
economical method of quantity food prepa- 
ration that provides the utmost in food flavor, 
and appearance. 


Foods start to cook instantly—no waiting for 
water to boil—the moist heat penetrates 
quickly. Food placed in a Steam-Chef or Steam- 
craft can’t burn—no boiling over or boiling 
dry—no watching or tending. Positive cook- 
ing controls save time and reduce fuel costs. 


Steaming frequently in small lots is made easy 
—this reduces left-overs and assures freshly 
cooked, appetizing foods at all times. 


More and more kitchens are utilizing the 
benefits and conveniences of Steam-Chef and 
Steamcraft cooking. 


Steam-Chef and Steamcraft are available for 
direct steam, gas or electric operation, in sizes 
to fit individual requirements. For complete 
information write to: 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE COMPANY 


“The Steamer People’ 


3333-L_ LAKESIDE AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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crease your net profit by eliminating 
waste. Inventory control is an important 
key to waste control and helps protect 
savings made through good purchasing 
practices. Receiving is your first control 
point. Make sure you have received ex- 
actly what you ordered. Count and weigh 
all non-perishables separately, and ex 
amine contents of packages and ‘‘broken”’ 
cases as soon as possible. It is most im- 
portant to ‘‘check in’’ perishables, for 
waste through spoilage is the big prob- 
lem. Assign a special storage place suit 
able to each type of merchandise. Place 
new stock behind and old stock in front. 
Set up an issuing system for each de- 
partment, and order limited quantities 
according to your requirements. Measure 
out such items as soap powder in daily 
amounts. Train personnel to handle 
breakable items with care and to use 
supplies economically. Check garbage 
cans for lost articles. Use the most sim- 
ple system for your business, for paper 
work can become as costly as the waste 
it should control. Pilferage means high 
food costs. An uncontrolled inventory 
often presents temptations. Good laun- 
dry storage and issuing controls can save 
as much as 3 per cent of gross sales. 

Make Time for Better Buying. 
Good purchasing practices can cut over- 
all operating costs appreciably, even in 
the smallest operation. Re-evaluate your 
buying system to meet today’s problems. 
Systematic research and coordination 
with production and menu planning 
can help reduce labor cost and food cost 
by buying food that requires little or no 
preparation. Purchasing requires careful 
planning and adherence to a strict rou- 
tine. In purchasing, you can determine 
your objectives for a given period and 
set up time tables for the completion of 
various aspects of the job. Develop a 
systematic approach for routine or re- 
curring functions, taking advantage of 
menu analysis and menu planning to 
help project purchasing requirements. 
Plan workshop talks to coordinate the 
purchasing function with the daily prob- 
lems in preparation, production, and in- 
ventory control. Blanket orders can save 
time for you and your supplier. Systema- 
tize your petty cash buying. A purchas- 
ing manual will save time and help main- 
tain the routine. Delegate responsibility; 
this is perhaps one of the best ways 
to save time for improved buying. The 
salesman is one of the best sources of 
information on the current delivery 
situation for food and/or equipment; 
market trends; new products informa- 
tion; and cost reduction ideas. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 37, August, 1955 

* Written policies clarify organization. W. J. Kuehn. 
Pp. 18 

* 4 B’s build volume for take-out.—p. 26 

* Refresher course for salad makers. A. Macfarlane. 
p. 31. 

* Safe operating practices save time.—p. 91 

* Attention to details ups efficiency, speeds service. 
p. 108. 


Written Policies Clarify Organiza- 
tion. In any aspect of business relations, 
problems are likely to arise if one de- 
pends on human memories. ‘Put it in 
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GLOBE 


Hot meats, cold cuts, cheese, turkey, fruits, vegetables, even hamburgers 
slice faster and better on a Globe Slicer! 


And, the minute you use a Globe you effect accurate, profit-protecting portion control. 
That's because you control the thickness of each slice. Unlike hand carved slices, 
Globe delivers uniform slices, making each serving identical. 


Then too, there are optional accessories that make the Globe even more useful in 
the kitchen. Why not let your nearby Globe distributor show you why! 


GLOBE MODEL 150 SLICER 


Globe is the most useful slicer you 
can put in your kitchen — It's 
America’s first and fiinest gravity 
tte Meee el ob eee ihe 
attractive slices — even from tiny 
end pieces. Globe’s automatic 
sharpener. keeps the Globe knife 


“razor” sharp, alwaysl 


GLOBE STAINLESS SLICER 


Globe’s new Stainless Slicer is 

ideal for kitchen use. It cuts cleanly 
and is easy to clean. The stainless 
finish won't peel or chip and resists 
food acids. Includes all the exclusive 
features that have made Globe 


Gravity Feed famous. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SLICER 


This moderately priced Globe 
Automatic is ideal for.large volume 
slicing. It speeds up slicing and 
lessens operation fatique by elimi 
nating the “arm work” from slicing 
The Automatic can be operated 
manually and is also available with 


a complete stainless finish. 








STIMPSON CHOPPERS 32 Page Booklet 
Stimpson choppers always * 

deliver juicy, appetizing 
chopped meat because they're 
designed for fast clean 

’ cutting. Available in 8 sizes— 
Vs, Vo, %,1, 12, 2,3 and 
5 H.P. to meet your specific 
requirements. Ask your 
Globe-Stimpson Distributor 
to demonstrate the exclusive 
features of Stimpson 
Choppers. 


Write today for a 
free copy of our pro- 
fusely illustrated 32 
page booklet “How 
to Use a Slicer”. 


Slicer Portion 

Check Card 

This free handy portion 
control card is yours for the 
asking. It provides a ready 
reference for slice thickness 
settings for a variety of foods. 


wut, Tada Ij. THE GLOBE SLICING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 





STAMFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 
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Therapeutic Dietitians Will Appreciate the Extra Help 





Patients Will Appreciate the Superior Flavor of 
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Designed for Low Sugar— 
Low Calorie and Diabetic Diets 


Developed in consultation with dietitians 
from many leading hospitals and chemists 
from Abbott Laboratories—Seidel’s Special 
Diet Foods contain Sucaryl Calcium*, the 
new sweetening agent that is thirty times 
sweeter than sugar and does not have any dis- 
agreeable after taste. Taste panel tests show 
marked preference; by patient for these new 
special-foods over anything presently on the 


* Abbott Cyclamate 


market. Moreover, heating in any degree 
does not injure their palatability. All prod- 
ucts are very simple to prepare for serving 
and will save much effort. Packed in con- 
venient jars and bottles for use as needed 
Copy of Analysis by Independent Labora- 
tory showing low Sodium and other content 
available on request. Price list and samples 
on request. 





AD. SEIDEL & SON INC. 


1245 





WEST DICKENS AVENUE, 


CHICAGO 14 


FOOR sinvict 


Quality Food Products since 1890 


POULTRY 


MEAT 


... Rich 


in protein, 


relatively low 


in calories 


POULTRY ano EGG NATIONAL BOARD 
185 N. Wabash Avenue « Chicago 1, Ill. 


A Non-Profit Organization 


Educational Work on 


Devoted to Research and 


Behalf of the Poultry Industry 
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writing’ is a thoroughly practical ad- 
monition, for the process of writing tends 
to foster a degree of clarity and complete 
ness seldom achieved in mere vocal state 


| ment. A written record of details of the 


organization plan is also an important 
aid in indoctrinating both present and 
new personnel. In developing an organ 
ization plan, much benefit is derived from 
the use of manuals or prepared state- 
ments. A foreword which stresses the im- 
portance of sound operation to the prog- 
ress and prosperity of each employee is 
most advisable. It is wise to anticipate 
future revisions by establishing orig- 
inally a flexible system of identifying 


manual material. Subjects to be covered 


include: (a) definition of authority; 
(b) definition of responsibility; (c) ex- 
planation of lines of reporting; and (d) 


| the appointment of qualified substitutes 


(for themselves) by all key personnel, 
Each key position should be described 
clearly to show responsibility assigned 
and authority delegated. Broad but in- 
frequently recurring needs, such as the 
preparation of periodic reports, observa- 
tions on changing markets, altered sales 


| potential, or the possible influence of new 


inventions should also be treated. The 


| manual should clearly state any basic 


policies which limit the authority of the 
managing executive, and any operating 
policies which the managing executive 
specifies as unalterable without his con- 
sent. A good organization plan places 
each employee ‘in his own business,” 
authorized to run it as he chooses, re- 
sponsible for running it successfully, 


| and assured that suecessful operation 


will lead to appropriate reward and ad- 
vancement. 

Building Take-Out Volume. The 
food service operator has had a “B’’ in his 
business bonnet in recent years. To him 
the “B’’ stands for baskets, buckets, 
bags, and boxes in which he is packing 
meals for take-out business. The Na 
tional Restaurant Association reports 
that take-outs have increased business 
from 10 to 15 per cent in many cases and 
that 80 per cent of the food service con 
cerns are now selling goods to be con- 
sumed off the premises. Both large and 


| small operators are participating. The 


greatest take-out volume is in sand- 
wiches, desserts, and beverages. The 
sandwich, particularly a featured one, 
has unlimited variety. The great chal 
lenge lies in creating the take-home meal 
menu, however. For management, there 
are more advantages than meet the eye. 
Take-out business calls for little, if any, 
additional labor cost. It is possible to 
plan the work so that chefs prepare take 
out food by increasing the amount of a 
particular recipe and packaging it during 
the non-peak hours. The person who 
wants particularly to feature hot, ready 
to-eat take-out foods needs a good loca 
tion. Those in heavily populated areas 
will usually do better than 
operators. Considerable patronage can 


roadside 


be expected from working wives if the 
location is in a working area. The off 
premise distinctive 
problem of proper food packaging. One 
of the most versatile types is the round 


business has the 


paper container. Heavy-duty containers 
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MAC 


When a patient toys with his food, or flatly refuses to eat, chances are it just doesn’t taste as good as it 
could. The cure for lack of flavor and jaded appetites is MSG (mono sodium glutamate) — “The Secret of Good Taste.” 


Mono sodium glutamate, an essential natural flavor component of protein foods, is often lost during 


processing, preparation, or retention on the steam table. 


The original, natural fresh flavor can be restored by adding a small quantity of MSG to meats, poultry, 
fish, soups, vegetables, sauces and gravies before or during cooking. 


Easy to use. Simply add MSG in addition to, and in about the same proportion as salt. Every meal will be at its 
flavor peak when served. Omit entirely in salt-free diets. 


Try MSG and discover “The Secret of Good Taste” A Product of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


Available in 


10 Ib. handsome canisters 
1 Ib. functional shaker-top cans 


ba OUR Tee pew THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 
Crystals 


Denver Colorado 
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coated with wax or plastic are ideal for 
frozen foods. Whatever type of container 
is used must be moisture-resistant, 
greaseproof, capable of preventing oxi 
dation, and pliable at low temperatures. 
Refresher Course for Salad Mak- 
ers. This article is full of new and old 
suggestions from the loose-leaf pages of 
successful operations. Sections on choos 
ing and preparing salad greens and as- 
sembly line production, as well as many 
suggestions for mixed green or 
salad combinations and main-course 
salads, are included. It ‘““course”’ 
designed to enlarge the repertoire of the 
resourceful and creative salad maker. 
Safe Operating Practices Save 
Time. In cleaning operations, certain 
precautions should be taken. Caustic 
soda and potash or lye are very poison 
ous, both externally and internally. To 
avoid spontaneous combustion, dispose of 
any rags used in wiping up fresh paint or 
any polishing liquid. When pouring from a 
container that has a spout, hold it so 
that the spout is at the top. In this way, 
splashing and dribbling will be avoided. 
When using a ladder always hold it when 
climbing, avoid reaching too far when 
working from it, and do not leave tools 
on the top platform of a step-ladder. If 
you must use a ladder at a doorway, 
either lock the door or block it open. 
When using hand tools, see that they are 
clean and in good condition. A tool that 
is in good condition is safer and more 


tossed 


is a 


accurate to use. 

Attention to Details Effi- 
ciency. A_ restaurant in Vancouver, 
British Columbia, has taken steps to 
speed efficient and friendly 
Turnover time per customer averages 
about 20 min. in this department store 
restaurant. The serving 
speeded when the customers order from 
the hostess if there is a wait for seating. 
Thus waiting time is kept to a maximum 
of 5 min. A simplified menu is another 
factor in the rapid turnover. Each type 
of food item has the same number every 
day, and the waitress simply circles the 


Ups 


service. 


process is 


choice. An intercom set-up enables 
waitresses to place orders by remote 
control from kev points. A bulk milk 
dispenser, soup stations, and sandwich 
and salad station with booster sandwich 
making station are some of the step 
saving installations which contribute to 
quick service. In the kitchen, efficiency 
within a limited space is aided by such 
equipment as a specially-designed cook’s 
work table with a large, refrigerated 
lower section, sizeable work space, and 
a separate enclosed drawer space for 
scraps. In the lower section of the steam 
table, there is a revolving rack contain 
ing warmed plates. 
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*It costs less to make your own ice cream. M. R. 

p. 110. 

* How efficient is your food service? R. Dickie. 
p. 114. 


Barton. 


Make Your Own Ice Cream. Wayne 
County General Hospital, Eloise, Michi- 
gan, is a large volume user of ice cream. 
Purchasing, even in large quantity, 
amounted to $1.25 per gallon, although 
the ingredients cost far less. To save 
money, it was decided to buy equipment 
and make ice cream at the hospital. The 
capital investment of $10,998 was _ re- 
turned in savings in less than a year. 
During the first year of making ice 
cream, the total saving amounted to 
$11,390.35; even when depreciation on 
equipment was amortized, the savings 
were still $10,291.34. Next to the saving 
effected, the most pleasing aspect of the 
change was the improvement in the 
quality of the ice cream. The hospital 
now has its own quality control, portion 
control, and flavor control and serves 
better ice cream for less money. For the 
benefit of smaller hospitals, manufactur- 
ing costs vs. purchasing figures for a 
Hinsdale, Illinois, hospital are also in- 
cluded. 

Hlow Efficient Is Your Food 
Service? An analysis of labor hours per 
meal made at University Hospitals, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, in April, 
1948, indicated a need for improvement. 
A reorganization was undertaken and a 
re-evaluation of the operation was made 
for one month in 1954. The data on labor 
hours per meal in 1948 revealed that a 
disproportionate amount of labor was 
spent in giving table service to those re- 
ceiving free meals, that is, the residents, 
interns, and student nurses. To correct 
this situation, cafeteria service was pro- 
vided for all personnel when the new 
layout was planned. In 1948, it took 
about twice as long to perform all the 
services connected with preparing food 
for modified diets as for general diets. 
Evidence indicated that eliminating the 
old diet kitchen-main kitchen type of 
organization would provide better use 
of food materials, equipment, and labor, 
not to mention a saving of supervisory 
time. Under the new organization, food 
for both general and modified diets is 
ordered on the same cook’s production 
orders. This has required a better train- 
ing program but has materially decreased 
the left-over problem. The average 
preparation time under the old system 
was 4.54 min. per meal. Under the new, it 
has been reduced to 3.76 min. per meal, 
or a savings of 0.78 min. per meal, For 
the number of meals produced, this 
actually amounts to more than six full 
time employees a month. It would be in- 


Powdered Buffalo Milk for India 
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accurate to infer that doing away with 
the old system has accomplished all of 
this decrease in total manhours per 
meal. The new kitchen was planned with 
greater attention to work flow, and 
there was greater emphasis given to 
time-saving equipment and methods. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 34, July-August, 1955 
* The art of delegation. L. A. Allen.—p. 86, 


The Art of Delegation. The critical 
point in the career of many an executive 
is reached at the stage when he must 
either learn to delegate or cease to grow, 
Delegation is difficult for many people. 
Even when overburdened, people gener 
ally prefer to do things themselves. An 
executive may have difficulty in delegat 
ing properly because he does not fully 
understand the process involved. Dele- 
gation of responsibility and authority 
and the creation of accountability are 
the basis for the sealar form of modern 
industrial organization. The degree of 
delegation and authority may vary. As 
a rule, most executives find it desirable 
first to delegate the details and routine, 
retaining authority for matters concern 
ing the over-all operations of their fune 
tion and its relations to other com 
ponents and the company as a whole, 
There are certain” responsibilities a 
manager cannot delegate, such as the 
interpretation of company policy to the 
people in his own unit and coordination 
with other units. The National Indus 
trial Conference Board has developed 
some general statements on delegation. 
First, the responsibility and authority 
should be clearly defined, preferably in 
writing. Second, authority should be 
delegated commensurate with the re 
sponsibility to be discharged. This de 
pends on having adequate facts. Third, a 
person should be accountable only to the 
person who delegates authority and re- 
sponsibility to him. Fourth, the degree 
of delegation should be proportional to 
the availability of effective controls. 
Delegation is relatively simple where the 
executive can determine through per- 
sonal supervision how well things are 
going, but he may reach a point where this 
is impossible. It is then that he needs to 
set up an effective system of controls 
which permits maximum delegation and 
yet frees him from routine supervision. 
The individual who receives the delega- 
tion has an obligation to keep in touch 
with his boss and keep him fully in 
formed. Delegation is a two-way street. 
The boss must also be able to judge the 
capacity of his people to carry responsi 
bility. To motivate top performance 
from those under him, an executive must 
share credit, which requires humility on 
his part. 


In Anand, India, this month a plant for drying buffalo milk will begin operation. This 
dried milk can he distributed over a wider area without problems of refrigeration and is far 
less bulky to handle. The plant will be operated by a cooperative and is receiving assistance 
from the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 

In India, buffalo milk accounts for 54 per cent of all milk drunk as compared to 42 per 
cent from cows. Indian buffaloes average 1100 Ib. milk a year, and their milk generally con- 
tains 6.5 to 7 per cent fat as compared to 4 to 5 per cent in the case of cow’s milk. 
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Q. How do you perk up patients’ appetites ? 


A. By serving foods that are flavorful . . . so good 


to eat, the patient eats in spite of lagging appetite. 


Q. How do you insure more flavor in foods? 


A. By using Ac’cent to intensify and bring out all the 
) 8 y - 


natural flavor of foods. 


Q. What is Ac’cent? 


A. Ac’cent is a brand name for pure monosodium 
glutamate, a natural seasoning made from the protein 
of wheat and sugar beets. It is not a synthetic, not a 


chemical, but a natural protein derivative. 


Q. On what foods can Ac’cent be used? 


A, Ac’cent instantly improves the flavor of vegeta- 
bles, meats, poultry, soups, seafoods, salads . . . all the 


foods you want your patients to eat. 


Q. Can Ac’cent be used on low-salt diets? 


/ 


A, Yes. Ac’cent contains about 1% the sodium of 
ordinary table salt. When special diets call for reduced 
salt, Ac’cent is the ideal seasoning to make bland foods 


fairly sing with flavor. 


Q. How is Ac’cent used? 


A, it is used as salt and pepper are... during the 


preparation of foods or when they are served. 


Q. How can I learn more about Ac’cent? 


A. Ask your local food wholesaler for more informa- 
tion or write Ac’cent + International, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois, for a helpful booklet on 
Ac’cent. 


Lo “f: fe Fev } ™, 
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Brand 
PURE MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 


AC’CENT + INTERNATIONAL, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





COMMERCIAL EXHIBITORS—38th ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 
KIEL AUDITORIUM, ST. LOUIS—OCTOBER 18-20 


Aatell & Jones, Inc. 

Adolph’s Ltd. 

Allen Foods, Inc. 

A. 8. Aloe Co. 

Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 
Amcoin Corporation 

American Can Company 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 
American Gas Association 
American Institute of Baking 
American Machine & Foundry Company 
American Molasses Company 
Anetsberger Bros., Inc. 

Armour & Company 

Automatic Food Shaping Co., Inc. 
Best Foods, Ine. 

G. 8S. Blakeslee & Company 
Blessing-Hoffmann Corp. 

S. Blickman, Ince. 

Boonton Molding Company 

Borden Company 

Buffalo Pottery Co. 

Calgon, Inc. 

Campbell Soup Company 
Carnation Company 

Cereal Institute, Inc. 

Champion Dish Washing Machine Co. 
Chicago Dietetic Supply House, Inc. 
Chicago Molded Products Corp. 
Cleveland Range Company 

Cling Peach Advisory Board 
Colt’s Manufacturing Company 
Cory Corporation 

Cramore Fruit Products, Inc. 
Cream of Wheat Corporation 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc. 
Custom Food Products, Inc. 
Dennis Water Cress, Inc. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

The Dietene Company 

Dispensers, Inc. 

Will Docter Meat Co. 

Edward Don & Company 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
DuBois Company 

Duke Manufacturing Company 
Economics Laboratory, Ine. 
Evaporated Milk Association 
Fearn Foods, Inc. 

Florida Citrus Commission 

M. F. Foley Fish Co. 

Food Equipment Corp. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Foster Refrigerator Corporation 
E. Fougera & Company, Inc. 

W. H. Frick, Ine. 


Garb-El Products Corp. 

General Foods Corporation 

General Grocer Co. 

Gerber Products Company 

Griswold Mfg. Co. 

Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 

Hall China Co. 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Hertzel’s Equipment Co. 

Hilker & Bletsch Company 

Hobart Manufacturing Company 

Hotpoint, Inc. 

Institutional Feeding & Housing 

Institutions Magazine 

International Minerals 
Corp. 

International Molded Plasties, Inc. 

International Purchasing and Engineer- 
ing Co. 

Jarvis & Jarvis, Inc. 

Jim Jak Industries, Inc. 

Mead Johnson & Company 

Kellogg Company 

Kitchen Engineering Inc. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. 

Knapp Monarch Company 

Charles B. Knox Gelatine Company 

Koch Refrigerators, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 

Landers, Frary & Clark 

Legion Utensils Company 

Lemon Products Advisory Board 

Lever Bros. Co. 

Eli Lilly & Co. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 

J. B. Lippineott Company 

M & R Laboratories, Inc. 

Macmillan Co. 

Magic Chef, Inc. 

Market Forge Company 

Mayer China Company 

McCall Refrigerator Corp. 

McGraw Electric Company 

Mealpack Corporation 

Meals-On-Wheels 

Metropolitan Wire Goods Corporation 

Middleby-Marshall Oven Co. 

Midland Equipment Co. 

Modern Maid Food Products 

Morley Range Mfg. Co. 

National Assn. of Margarine Mfrs. 

National Biscuit Company 

National Cornice Works 

National Cranberry Association 

National Dairy Council 

National Live Stock & Meat Board 


& Chemical 


Co. 


National Pretzel Bakers Institute 

National Turkey Federation 

H. R. Nicholson Company 

Samuel Olson Mfg. Co. 

Onondaga Pottery Company 

John Oster Mfg. Company 

Peck’s Products Co. 

Pepperidge Farm, Inc. 

Pet Milk Corporation 

Pfaelzer Brothers, Inc. 

Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 

Plastics Manufacturing Co. 

Processed Apples Institute, Ine. 

Proctor & Gamble 

Pro-phy-lac-tic | Brush 
Plastics Div. 

Public Health Committee of Paper Cup 
& Container Institute 

Quaker Oats Company 

Qualheim, Inc. 

Quality Bakers of America 

B. A. Railton Co. 

Ralston Purina Company 

Raytheon Mfg. Company 

Reené Sales Corp. 

Rice Consumer Service 

Rich Products Corporation 

Ruud Manufacturing Co. 

Salvajor Company 

W. B. Saunders Company 

Savory Equipment, Inc. 

SeaPak Corporation 

Ad. Seidel & Son, Inc. 

Servco Equipment Co. 

John Sexton & Company 

Shampaine Electric Co. 

SirSteak Machine Co. 

Southern Equipment Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Swartzbaugh Mfg. Company 

Emery Thompson Machine & Supply Co. 

Toledo Secale Company 

Triumph Mfg. Co. 

Tyler Refrigerator Co. 

U. 8. Vitamin Corporation 

Universal Dishwashing Machine Co. 

Vacuum Can Company 

Webster Van Winkle Corporation 

Victory Metal Mfg. Corp. 

Waring Products Corporation 

Watertown Manufacturing Company 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 

Williams & Wilkins Company 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


Co.—Prolon 


Light Causes Off-Flavor in Fortified Milk 


Work at the University of Wisconsin indicates that light reacts on the vitamin A used 
as a supplement in vitamin-fortified, low-fat milk, causing a hay-like flavor. Amber bottles 
or paper cartons prevent exposure to light and thus can prevent the development of the 


off-flavor. 


Researchers Etzer Chicoye and K. G. Weckel report that fortified low-fat milk exposed 
to sunshine for only 2 or 3 min. developed the off-flavor. A 40-watt soft white fluorescent 
lamp 12 in. from the bottles had the same effect, although the changes took longer. Also, as 
the hay-like flavor developed, ascorbic acid content of the milk diminished. 

This study indicates that milk in markets should be stored in the dark and protected 
from light. When delivered at home, especially in clear bottles, it should be brought inside 
immediately. These findings also suggest that dairies should be especially careful to retain 
the ascorbic acid content of milk during processing. 
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AMAZING 
‘OFFEE DISCOVERY 


Now Packed for Quantity Brewing! 


GLASS-MAKER  - 
SIZE 


Let e a 
MAXWELL 

y HOUSE 
100% frure COFFEE 


corFrt:E 


yea 
HOU 
cteSiaa 


HOTEL & RESTAURA! 


‘A Product of General Foods 


Not a powder! Not a grind! But millions of 
tiny ‘““FLAVOR BUDS” of real coffee...ready to burst 
instantly into that famous Good-to-the-Last-Drop flavor! 


Only this entirely new kind of coffee gives you @ Uniform cup quality—ends “in-and-out” batches! 
all these advantages: e No more “staling” problems—saves storage space! 
@ 10% greater yield per pound-equivalent pack! e No more coffee grounds—makes cleaning a cinch! 
@ Cuts brewing time and labor costs 75%! e No more urn bags, upper bowls, rings or filters! 
@ Any worker, trained or not, can brew it perfectly! @ Can be brewed in small batches anywhere, anytime! 
See your Maxwell House Man today, or write: Maxwell House Div., H&R Dept., Hoboken, N. J. 
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WMSC Becomes AMSC. On August 
9. President Eisenhower signed an 
amendment.to the Army-Navy Nurses 
Act which provided for a change in the 
name of the Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps. It is now the Army Medical 
Specialist Corps. The amendment made 
it possible for the previously all-women 
components of the Army to accept men 
in their organizations for the first time. 


VA Advisory Appointments. On 
July 1, 1955, Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson, 
Professor and Head, Department of 
Foods and Nutrition, Michigan State 
University, became a member of the 
Special Medical Advisory Group of the 
Veterans Administration. This group, 
which is composed of outstanding per- 
sons of medical and allied scientific 
professions, advised the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs and the Chief Medical 
Director of VA with respect to policies 
and programs pertaining to the medical 
care and treatment of disabled veterans. 

A second recent appointment is that 
of Margaret Mitchell, Vice President, 
Food Production, Stouffer Corporation, 
Cleveland, to the Dietetic Advisory 
Council of the Dietetic Service, Depart - 
ment of Medicine and Surgery of the VA. 


The Department of Agriculture ex- 
pects the following foods to be in plenti- 
ful supply during October: 


Featured foods 
Pork 
Potatoes 
Rice 

Protein foods 
Beef 
Cheese and other dairy products 
Chickens—broilers and fryers 
Lamb 
Tuna, canned 

Other foods 
Grapes 
Lard 
Vegetable fats and oils 


Miss Bulman Again Honored. In 
July, Grace Bulman, Director, Dietetic 
Service, Department of Medicine, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, 
D. C., received the VA’s top honor—the 
Exceptional Service Award. The award 
was presented to Miss Bulman by Ad- 
ministrator Harvey Higley. This was the 
third time in the history of the VA that 
a woman has received this award. Miss 
Bulman received the Award for her 
‘Jeadership and professional alertness 
in establishing and maintaining the 
highest dietetic standards for VA’s 
hospital patients.’’ Her other honors 
have included the Marjorie Hulsizer 
Copher Award of A.D.A. in 1948 and 


the MeLester Award of the Association 
of Military Surgeons which she received 
last vear. 


Michigan State Honors Dietitians. 
Three dietitians were among the six 
women honored by Centennial Award 
Citations given by Michigan State 
University for their outstanding work 
in the field of home economies, for their 
contributions to society, for achieving 
distinction in their endeavors, and for 
setting the highest standards of ac- 
complishments. A.D.A. members to 
receive these honors were: Mary I. 
Barber, formerly home economist for 
the Kellogg Company and presently a 
food consultant; Adelia M. Beeuwkes, 
Associate Professor of Public Health 
Nutrition, University of Michigan 
School of Publie Health, Ann Arbor; 
and Harriet E. Wilcox, Colonnade Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


Meetings. The American Public 
Health Association will meet in Kansas 
City, Missouri, November 14 to 18. 

Another meeting of interest will be 
that of the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States which will 
be held in Washington, November 7 to 
9. The program will deal with the medical 
problems facing the military services 
and the nation in an atomic war. 


Fulbright Openings for the Next 
Year. The most recent announcement of 
Fulbright Awards for 1956-57 includes 
an opening in home economies for a 
specialist to work with French research 
specialists in home economics at the 
Home Economies Institute, Paris. The 
work will include 3 hr. of lectures weekly 
plus direction of a laboratory program 
and seminars. The visiting professor 
should be able to lecture in French. 

A second opportunity is that in nutri- 
tion in Italy. A National Institute for 
Nutrition has been established in Rome 
by the Italian Research Council. It is 
affliated with the University of Rome 
and has excellent equipment and fa- 
cilities. The Institute proposes to expand 
its research on the biologie and social 
aspects of nutrition and would weleome 
the cooperation of an American special- 
ist. 

Further details of these opportunities 
may be obtained from the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils, 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Government Publications. To tie in 
with a special Plentiful Foods Program 
conducted from September 29 to October 
8 to promote the use of rice, the Office of 
Information, U.S.D.A., has compiled a 
report on ‘‘Cooking White Rice,’’? which 
carries the number ARS 61-2. It de- 
scribes the proper method of cooking 
rice and includes a collection of seme 
thirty-five recipes using rice. Copies are 
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available from the Office of Information, 
U.S.D.A., Washington 25. 

Nutrition and Healthy Growth is one 
of the new publications released by the 
Children’s Bureau, Department cf 
Health, Edueation, and Welfare. It 
covers the nutritional needs of the 
child from the prenatal period through 
adolescence. The first two chapters 
present a discussion of the ‘‘Well Nour- 
ished and the Malnourished Child”? and 
“The Foods All Children Need.’’ An 
appendix lists some common foods and 
their most important contributions to 
body needs. Listed as Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 352, copies may be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 20 
cents each, 

The Office of Education has released 
Pamphlet No. 7 in its Nutrition Eduea- 
tion Series, Teaching Nutrition in the 
Elementary School. It is a complete re 
vision of Pamphlet No. 1 in the same 
series which carried the same title. The 
new revision contains many suggestions 
for making nutrition education in the 
elementary school function in pupils’ 
daily living. Examples are included to 
illustrate how teachers of specialized 
areas may contribute to a school-wide 
program of nutrition education by as- 
sisting the classroom teaching. A bibli- 
ography lists bulletins, articles, and 
books deseribing nutrition education 
methods and material as well as sources 
of nutrition information. Copies at 25 
cents each, may be ordered from the 
Government Printing Office. 

A second new publication of the Office 
of Education is a four-fold flyer, ‘“‘Busi- 
ness-Sponsored Home Economics Teach- 
ing Aids.’’ Prepared by a joint committee 
of home economists in business and edu- 
cation, it was designed to help those in 
business who are preparing materials for 
use in homemaking education programs. 
An eleven-point list of characteristics of 
good teaching materials is presented 
first, followed by thirteen do’s and don’ts 
for preparing such materials, as well as 
a comprehensive list of materials now 
needed for home economics teaching. 
This folder is for sale by the Government 
Printing Office, $3 per 100 copies. 

For the supervisor or foreman, the 
Public Health Service has published a 
new booklet, ‘It’s Good Business to 
Know Your Men.” The subject of the 
foreman’s or supervisor’s mental health 
is considered as it affects those working 
under him as well as his role in promoting 
mental health in those whom he super 
vises, a topie which actually encompasses 
the application of the principles of good 
supervisory practice. Copies of this 
booklet, Public Health Publication No. 
379, are 10 cents each from the Govern 
ment Printing Office. 

In March, 1955, the U.S. Department 
of Labor sponsored a conference on The 
Effective Use of Womanpower. A report of 
this conference has now been published 
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How to serve French Onion Soup with true 
Parisian flavor... prepared in minutes! 


Le Gout Onion Soup Base... brimming with au- 
thentic continental flavor... for only 3% cents per 6 
ounce serving! 


Ready to put on the menu... mouth-watering 
French Onion Soup that a Parisian chef would envy 
...to make it you just add hot water and simmer 
twenty minutes! 


Distinctive flavor! So authentic and different be- 
cause Le Gout’Onion Soup Base is processed with 
such infinite care. The rich base is delightfully seasoned 
and the carefully selected onions are sautéed in chicken 


ONION SOUP BASE 


fat to give you the superb flavor that your customers 
will remember. 


Other advantages! You get accurate cost control 
and uniform servings because predetermined amounts 
are used for every quantity. You save expensive kitchen 
time and labor. You can also use it to make excellent 
onion sauce... just thicken with flour and use over 
liver, steaks, and other meat dishes. Why not order a 
case from your jobber today? Or if you prefer, just 
drop us a line and we will arrange a taste test in your 
kitchen. 


These Le Gout products are especially designed for institutional use... 


CHICKEN BASES + BEEF BASES - CONCENTRATED SOUPS - GELATIN DESSERTS - PUDDINGS and PIE FILLINGS + GRAVIES and SAUCES 
FLAVOR BUILDERS and SEASONINGS + MEAT EXTENDERS and TENDERIZERS 


LARN / /00DS LVC: 


FRANKLIN PARK, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ILLINOIS 
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Cellu foods give flavor plus variety to 


ALLERGY DIETS 


You can safely recommend Cellu dietary foods to your patients who 
are allergic to such foods as wheat, milk or eggs. Here’s a wide as- 
sortment of top quality, flavor-tested products that. include soybean, 
tapioca, rye, rice, potato, oat, corn, barley and artewroot flours. . .as 
well as special bread, wafers, breakfast foods, cake, cookies, etc. Also 


a large line of dietetic foods for reducing, 
sugar, starch and sodium restricted diets. 


Write for free literature. 


INC. 


CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


Simplify Service 
Eliminate Errors 
with 
Aateu & Jones 


DIET CARDS 


Trays are easy to 
identify with these 
convenient 2%” x 
1%” Diet Cards. Ten 
standard diet subjects 
available, each on a 
different colored 
sturdy stock. Space 
allowed for patient's 
name, room and spe- 
cial notes. Write for 
samples and prices. 


Patell 
Rem, Ine. 


3360 FRANKFORD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 34 
PENNA. 


@ HOLIDAY 
eb 


@ PRINTED 
NAPKINS 


ae ee 
ens a:3) 


EATING IS FUN— 
for 


Older People, Too 


Designed to Aid Proprietors 
of Small Nursing Homes and 
Residences. Also Adaptable 
to Home Kitchens 


This attractive booklet is a guide to better 
food and food service in the small institution. 


Based on normal nutritional requirements 
for adults, the menu patterns, sample sup- 
pers, and pointers on meal planning have 
their place in any household. Practical ideas 
for making the work of the manager easier 
and pleasanter include a weekly marketing 
guide, hints for economy in buying and stor- 
age, and suggestions for serving. 


This is a project of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion of The American Dietetic Association. 


Single copy 50¢ 


Five copies........ 
Ten copies 


Order from: 


THE AMERICAN 
DIETETIC ASSOCIATION 


620 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


| 


CHICAGO DIETETIC. 
SUPPLY HOUSE, 
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as Department of Labor Bulletin 257. It 
includes panel discussions on ‘‘The 
Woman Who Works’’; “Shortage Oc 
cupations: New Opportunities for 
Women”; and “Women in Today’s 
World.’’ Copies are on sale by the Gov 
ernment Printing Office for 40 cents 
each. 

Establishing Optimum Conditions for 
Storage and Handling of Semiperish- 
ables Subsistence Items is the title of the 
latest release by the Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, 1819 West Pershing Road, 
Chicago 9. It covers topics such as de- 
terioration of packaged rations during 
storage and transportation and the 
effect of atmospheric changes on pack- 
aged rations. A limited number of copies 
are available for free distribution by 
writing to the Institute. 


Booklets on Supervision. The first 
four of a “Supervisory Review Series” 
of booklets on supervisory problems in 
the restaurant industry have been re- 
leased by the National Restaurant As 
sociation. All stress the importance of 
the individual worker and the principles 
to be followed in supervising him, so 
that restaurant sales and profits will 
result. These first four booklets cover 
such topies as the role of the supervisor 
in a well-run restaurant, putting ideas 
across to employees, and the importance 
of building morale with group meetings 
of employees. Future releases in the 
series will deal with other aspects of res- 
taurant supervision. Cleverly — illus- 
trated, the series presents ‘‘Mr. Biggers”’ 
as the hero-restaurateur, who faces the 
problems which are discussed. Written 
in narrative form, the booklets effec- 
tively present their theses in readable 
manner. A limited number of copies are 
available for purchase by non-members 
of NRA at 15 cents each. Orders may be 
sent to the National Restaurant As- 
sociation, & South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 3. Attention, Kathryn Bruce, 
Edueational Director. 


Future Health Problems. Signs 
of the Health Times is the title given to 
a condensed report of the public interest 
portion of the 35th Annual Meeting of 
the National Health Council held in 
March in New York City. The report 
contains briefs of the various sessions 
of the Forum, touching on such topics 
as the effect of economic trends on 
health efforts, mass communications, 
research, future atomic developments 
and their possible influences on volun- 
tary agencies, fluoridation of water sup- 
plies, care of the long-term patient, and 
the Council’s effort to encourage more 
students to enter the health professions 
(see the JoURNAL, October 1954, page 
1052). Although the careful selection of 
topics and the editing to produce con- 
ciseness have been done to make the 
presentation acceptable to the public in 
general, the health professional, too, 
will find this report both a prod and a 
stimulation. Copies may be obtained for 
$1 each from the National Health Coun- 
cil, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


FLOUR 
FOR 

MAN’S 

BREAD* 


A Brief History of Milling and 


Baking by sci—NCE WRITER 


NEW POWER SOURCE 


New centers of production and trade grew up in the interior 
of Europe during the decline of the Roman empire. And they 
grew at sources of water power. Lands which did not have 
falling water, no matter how well located for trade, could 
not compete successfully. It was necessary that they find 
another source of power. 

aii _ . In the Low Countries of Eur- 

ov WY == ope, which are swept by west- 
; erly winds that blow fairly 
steadily but not destructively, 


=a 
rc Sp of “i </ 


a, 7 ) — 


Sa RUAN: Seca r : 
PS AY, WY ,) windmills were developed to 
ii +, \\ / 


in / ; XS} Shp). Meet the need. These mills 
42. supplied power for production 
and for pumps which drained the flat and fertile lands. 


PROBLEMS OVERCOME 


Windmills were developed approximately a 

thousand years after watermills, according 

to recorded history. The experience gained in 

harnessing the force of water helped in solv- 

ing problems in using the winds. Consider 

what some of these were. A means of turning 

the mill’s sails to face the wind was needed. 

A fairly constant rate of work-speed was re- 

quired no matter what the velocity of the 

wind. The power drive came from above instead of below as 
generally used in watermills, with a re-arrangement of the 
millstones necessary. A counter balance to the weight of sails 
and sail wheel was needed. Needless to say these problems 
were met successfully. 


TYPES OF MILLS 


The earliest known types of windmills had the sails set in a 
fixed tower. These were used in the Middle East. In Europe 
a more efficient type of mill was developed. It had vertical 
sails and could be turned into the wind. This was the post 
mill in which the entire building was carried on a heavy 
horizontal beam which was pivoted on a strong post set in 
the ground. Early mills probably used a stump as the post. 


Later, mills were developed in which the sup- 
porting post ran through the height of the 
building for greater stability. A variation of 
this type was the hollow-post mill in which 
power from the sails was transmitted to the 
millstones by a shaft running through the 
post. Then came the cap mill in which only 
the top of the mill was turned to face the 
sails into the wind. 


CHAPTER VII. The Winds 
and the Mills. 


Turning the mill into the wind was a considerable problem. 
Tail poles were used at first by which the miller pushed or 
pulled the mill into position. Human power gave way to 
mechanical power in which a winch \\\ ,— 

was used. Finally a fan-tail arrange- 

ment was developed which used the 

wind to turn the mill cap. 


Better balance of the sail wheel was 
achieved by slanting it backward at a 
slight angle. And distribution of the 
cap’s load came through the use of 
metal roller bearings in a ring cage. 
After much experimentation sails and 
rigging were developed to get greatest effect from the wind. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


Milling was carried on whenever the winds blew—day or 
night. The mills were profitable ventures. The winds still 
blow. Why, then, did windmills disappear? Because large 
mills need steady power for continuous operation, there can 
be no dependence on the winds, which are intermittent. 
Steady steam power displaced the windmills so that today 
they are only graceful curiosities. 


IMPORTANT VALUES RESTORED 


Just as medieval millwrights overcame problems, so have 
today’s millers and bakers. As the science of nutrition de- 
veloped within recent years it was found that white bread 
and flour, demanded by consumers for their fine qualities, 
unavoidably lost important vitamin and mineral values 
during processing. When these losses became known the 
baking and milling industries acted to overcome the deficien- 
cies by adopting enrichment. A simple process, enrichment 
restores to white bread and flour the valuable vitamins B; 
and Bs», niacin and the mineral, iron. Result: better nutri- 
tion which can mean better health. 


This is one of a series of articles which is being published in 
professional nutrition and dietetic journals, and which will 
be widely distributed for educational purposes. Reprints of 
this and all previous chapters are available without charge. 
Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche 
Ltd., 286 St. Paul Street, West; Montreal, Quebec. 


The next chapter titled: “European Millwrights” will be 
published soon. 


‘This is the title of a definitive history of milling by John Storck and 
Walter Dorwin Teague, published by the University of Minnesota Press 
at Minneapolis and copyrighted by the University of Minnesota. It is used 
with permission as a source of material for this series of advertisements. 


Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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New Health 
Health in Action”’ 


Film. ‘‘Community 

is the title of a new 
16 mm. 2245 min. sound film in 
which was produced for the National 
Health Council. It was planned to fill a 
need for a film to emphasize how the 
different types of health leaders and the 
people they are trying to help must join 
forces to do a good community job. The 
film may be purchased through the 
producers, Sam Orleans and Associates, 
Inc., 211 West Cumberland Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


color 


Foods. A Tabla de 
Composicion de Alimentos Ecuatorianos 
has recently been published by the 
National Institute of Nutrition, Quito, 
Keuador. Included are figures for 272 


Eeuadorian 


DIVIDENDS 
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different foods in fourteen categories. 
Data are presented for the following 
nutrients: calories, protein, carbohy- 
drates, ash, calcium, phosphorus, iron, 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and ascorbic acid. 


carotene, 


Reprints on Nutrition from India. 
To disseminate information on the re 
sults of investigations carried out at 
the Central Food Technological Re- 
search Institute, Mysore, India, a 
program by the Institute of mailing 
reprints of publications has been in 
augurated. Already a number of reprints 
pertaining to food have been received 
in the A.D.A. office, ineluding such 
titles as: “Some Aspects of the Com- 
position, Nutritive Value & Medicinal 


from Dish-washing Savings 


You can bank the profits in time saved 
handling, washing and returning dishes 
quickly to use. Excess breakage, improper 
washing and sanitizing may be wasting 
money that would soon pay for an efficient 
dishwashing system highly rated by the 
Health Department. 


Universal Dishwashers 
Pay for Themselves — 


For whatever your dishwashing system 
requires, you will find a “right type” 
model in the complete line of 31 models 
of Universal dish, glass and silver wash- 
ing machines. 

Universal offers extra value in workman- 
ship, advanced performance and quality 
of materials and only Universal offers 
all these extra improvements: 


@ 50% Better and faster dishwashing 
with double action ‘Swing Wash." 
Dishes swing back and forth under power 
wash sprays. The constantly changing 
water pattern doubly covers dishes from 
all angles. An exclusive Universal im- 
provement. 


@ Built-in 180° final rinse water Booster; 
gas, electric or steam operated. Saves 
installation cost. 


@ Automatic timed wash and rinse con- 
trol units. Simple in construction. Positive 
in operation. Insure uniform results with 
less labor. 


For latest and best information on the 
“right type" of Universal dishwashing 
machine for your dishwashing system, 
consult your Universal dealer, or write 
us for full information. 


SEE_OUR EXHIBIT BOOTH * 423 
AT .THE AMERICAN _ DIETETIC 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION—ST. LOUIS, OCTOBER 
18-20. 


MODEL S$ 


MODEL B 


MODEL Y2 
Conveyor 


\\ 
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50 WINDSOR PLACE, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 


World's Largest Exclusive Producer of Commercial Type Dish, Glass and Silver Washing Machines 
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Properties of Honey’; ‘The Proteins 
of the Groundnut”’; ‘“‘Coffee—What the 
Consumer Should Know’’; and ‘Control 
of Rat Damage in Stored Foodstuffs. 1, 
A Comparative Study of Two Coumarin 
Derivatives.’? As new publications are 
received from the press, other reprints 
will be distributed by the Institute. 


School Lunch for 1955-56. Some 
$67 million for school lunch will be ap- 
portioned among the forty-eight states, 
the District of Columbia, and the ter 
ritories and possessions, for the 1955-56 
school year, according to an announce 
ment by the Department of Agriculture. 
Funds are apportioned on the basis of 
the number of children between the ages 
of five and seventeen, inclusive. An ad- 
ditional $14,930,000 is available to the 
Department of Agriculture for the 
purchase and distribution to schools of 
foods which help to meet the nutritional 
requirements of school children. The 
law requires that each dollar of federal 
funds disbursed by state agencies must 
be matched by $3 from sources within 
the state if the per capita income in the 


| state equals or exceeds the national 


average. 

Last vear, 1954-55, approximately 
1.8 billion meals were served to 11 
million children in 60,000 participating 
schools. 


UNICEF Services. Seventeen million 
children and mothers received benefits 
from the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) during the first half of 
1955, according to a recent release. The 
goal for the year is to give assistance to 
some 32 million. About 814 million chil- 
dren have been given BCG antitubercu- 
losis vaccinations, while 315 million have 
benefited from the anti-malaria program. 
Two" million received daily rations 
through maternal and child welfare 
centers, and almost 2 million benefited 
from emergency feeding programs. 
Yaws and trachoma control projects also 
reached 3 million. These figures do not 
include in the beneficiaries listed those 
children and mothers aided by milk 
conservation plants now in operation, 
When all of the 172 milk processing 
plants for which UNICEF has voted 
aid are operating, they will supply free 
or low-cost milk to some 4 million chil 
dren and mothers, and many times that 
number will benefit from the availability 
of safe milk on local markets. 


Food Consumption Today and 
Yesterday. We are eating, as average 
Americans, about the same amount of 
food in pounds as our countrymen ate 
in 1909. However, a recent food con- 
sumption review for the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S.D.A. 
made by Marguerite Burke indicated 
increases in the following foods groups: 
dairy products (except butter), eggs, 
meats, fish, poultry, citrus fruits, to- 
matoes, leafy green and yellow vegeta- 
bles, and sugars and sirups. In contrast, 
only half as many potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, flour, and corn meal are eaten 
per person today as in 1909. 

The average American’s food supply 
is 8 per cent lower in calories, but a 
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WHEN THE 


DIVERSEY D-MAN 
ENTERS 
YOUR KITCHEN. 


A TRAINED SANITATION SPECIALIST 
ON YOUR STAFF—FREE 


Here’s a topnotch sanitation expert whom we will 
lend to you free! He knows how to ELIMINATE 
stained dishware, costly hand toweling, ‘‘almost 
clean”? machine-washed dishes, irritated skin in 
hand-wash operations, crusted pans, harmful 
bacteria, and insect contamination! Repeat: he 
knows how to ELIMINATE these common kitch- 
en sanitation problems! 


He’s your Diversey D-Man... a carefully trained 
Sanitation specialist. His knowledge and ex- 


MAKING SANITATION 
A SCIENCE 


perience plus the full facilities of the Diversey 
Research Laboratories are at your personal service. 
He can show you how others have increased ef- 
ficiency in many sanitation operations . . . how 
they have reduced labor and material costs. 


Get the facts on this unique Diversey D-Man 
service, as well as descriptive literature on the 
complete line of Diversey Sanitation Products. 
There is no cost or obligation for this information. 
Just call or write to: 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 


1820 Roscoe Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
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larger proportion today comes from livia. The ‘‘Food Crusade’? is made _ office, through any of the major offices 
fat, partly because of the greater use of | possible by the allocation to CARE by of the Railway Express Agency, or 
fats and oils in salad and cooking, and the Department of Agriculture of U.S. directly to CARE, 660 First Avenue, 
partly because of the so-called invisible surplus foods. CARE is appealing for New York 16. 
fats in whole-milk dairy products and contributions of $1 per package to help 
in meat, poultry, and fish. More of the defray the cost of distribution abroad Interns Graduate. On August 30, 
carbohydrate supply comes from sugars and other expenses not met by the ten young women completed their 
and less from potatoes and grain foods. government. Each gift is marked “A dietetic internship at Barnes Hospital, 
Also, many of the changes represent Gift from the American People.’? How- St. Louis. Certificates and pins were 
shifts from  lower-prices to higher ever, because of the direct relief char- presented to: 
priced foods. acter of the Food Crusade, individual iy 
recipients may not be designated by the ; 
CARE Food Crusade. CARE is con- donor. Distribution will be strictly on 
tinuing its ‘‘Food Crusade,”’ under which the basis of need, determined by the 
packages containing 20 lb. milk powder, CARE Mission in each country in close 
butter, edible oil, and cheese are dis- collaboration with national and _ local 
tributed to especially needy areas in welfare authorities. Contributions for 
West Germany and Berlin, Italy, Greece, | the Food Crusade in any amount may be 


vy Ann Fletcher, University of Ar 
kansas, Fayetteville 

Suzanne Leontsinis, Fontbonne Col 
lege, St. Louis 

Edith Maeshiro, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu 

Mary Sue Pylant, Louisiana Polytech- 
nic Institute, Ruston 


. slawi« ié Jokicts rarde ‘ , we : oe 
eet India, Pakistan, and Bo- forwarded —_— any local CARE Amelia Klock Riley, 


Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge 


4 Jeannine Schmidt, Indiana University, 
petites leed lempting’ igang 


Nina Sonderlind, Wittenberg College, 


d + 9 Springfield, Ohio 
ge s ing? Alice Stemmons, Southwest Missouri 


State College, Springfield 
Julie Sufford, University of Cincinnati 
Nadine Tucker, Southwest Missouri 
State College, Springfield 


Stanford University Hospitals this 
snmmer has honored nine dietetic in 
terns who have completed their year’s 
iuternship. They are: 


Maxine Gibbons, Immaculate Heart 
College, Los Angeles 
Charlotte Gillespie, Syracuse Uni 
versity, Syracuse, New York 
Joyce Jackson, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing 
Evelyn Mar, University of California 
at. Berkeley 
Helen A. Petersen, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 
Mabel Browne — Schine, Tuskegee 
Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 
Klizabeth Ann Swigert, University 
of Colorado, Boulder 
Bonnie Jean Urry, University of 
California at Los Angeles 
Mary Phyllis Wade, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 
The meal-planner’s best friend! . . . Anywhere meal-planning ae a i isla 
: = : * ; n September, five dietetic interns 
is a problem, Maggi’s Granulated Bouillon and Maggi’s Seasoning can be completed thelr internship at Tuakeus 


a big, BIG help. Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama. They are: 


Coaxes out hidden flavor! . . . Maggi’s Seasoning is a highly Ardelle Lewis Cooper, Tuskegee 

concentrated cooking aid that multiplies and emphasizes the natural taste Institute 

of food. Makes meats, casseroles, gravies, stews taste marvelous! Maggi’s Julia E. Fenn, Tuskegee Institute 

Granulated Bouillon Cubes dissolve instantly, add appetizing, meaty flavor. Neal MeFadden Goodwin, Tuskegee 
. Institute 

Economical, easy to use! ... Naturally, Maggi’s cooking aids Johnnie L. Walker, Tuskegee Insti 

make low cost dishes taste better . . . transform leftovers into treats, all in a tute 

few seconds time! So keep these world-famous products—Maggi’s Seasoning Liza M. Walker, Tennessee Uni 

and Maggi’s Granulated Bouillon Cubes—always on hand! versity, Nashville 


Graduate exercises for three dietetic 
! 
SE eee Seen ere interns at Vanderbilt University Hospital, 


Let MAGE, Gyeuttty setipes fee Catone eat Nashville, Tennessee, were held on 


stews, meat dishes! ° 
os too! August 31. Featured speaker of the oc 


al Se BRS eee : ‘ 
aid inspeigldiets nen emer COMPANY, | casion was Dr. John B. Youmans, Dean, 
, Inc, 


ee , E School of Medicine, and Director of 
2 Wiliam $1., White Plains, N. Y. Medical Affairs, Vanderbilt University. 


The graduates are: 


Maggi’s Seasoning and Maggi's 
Granulated Bouillon Cubes are 
high in protein, low in calories. 
Extremely easy to digest... even 
more digestible than simple foods 
such as toast. (Not recommended p . 

for Women, Denton 


for salt-free diets.) SR SBS SB SBS BB BSS BBB eB ee ee eee eee eee Fidelita Zabat. University of the 


MAGGI'S® SEASONING — GRANULATED BOUILLON CUBES Philippines, Manila. 


Rebecca Brogdon, Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 
Jeanette Prague, Texas State College 


Address 


. Zone 
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ST. JOHNS HOSPITAL 


Springfield, Missouri ow 


Head chef, James Welsh, says: 
“For versatile performance, 
the Garland range and gas 
combination are unexcelled!”’ 


O Equipped with 
GREAT ee 
Naves § GARLAND 


THE GREATEST NAME IN COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Garland leads in sales and performance! Consider these important 
facts, and you'll see why Garland commercial cooking equipment is 
first in sales! Garland is durable and quality-built to give a lifetime of 
efficient service. Garland is designed to stay in style for years to come. 
And only Garland gives such speedy, perfect results . . . and top per- 
formance day after day. These are but a few of the dozens of reasons 
why Garland is used in more leading restaurants, hotels, clubs, schools 
and institutions than any other make. Get the Garland story from your 
food service equipment dealer. 


The battery formation illustrated 
includes: Spectro-Heat Hot Top; 
Open Top; Unitherm Fry Top; Deep 
Fat Fryer; and Side Fired Broiler. 
Units available in standard black 
Japan or Stainless Steel finishes. 


Heavy Duty Ranges « Restaurant Ranges e Broiler-Roasters 
Deep Fat Fryers e Broiler-Griddles e Roasting Ovens e Griddles 
Counter Griddles e Dinette Ranges 


Products of Garland Division, Detroit 31, Michigan 


Wellbil{U_conrorarion 


IN CANADA: GARLAND-BLODGETT LTD. —- 1272 CASTLEFIELD AVE., TORONTO 
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Army Personnel Announcements. 
The following changes in personnel in 
the AMSC have been announced: 

Reserves Assigned to Active Duty 
Ist Lt. Barbara A. Bargen 
Capt. Marie L. Gross 
2nd Lt. Alma M. Montilla 
2nd Lt. Gloria 8S. Morris 

Promotions from 2nd to 1st Lieutenant 
Anita I. Hutchison 
Helen J. Vawter 
Separated from the Regular Army 
Capt. Edith Hopkins Tarbet 
Reserves Relieved from Active Duty 
Capt. Kathleen P. Cleary 
Ist Lt. Elisabeth Cleghorn 
Ist Lt. Arleen G. Havsgaard 
Ist Lt. Sarah P. O’Brien 


x bs ey 5 Oercg “yy nt J i 4 
oo AR ie AON feet et een Bh owes pe 


Save space, reduce han- 
dling. Sani-Stack racks 
shown in prominent res- 
taurant at washing sec- 
tion reduce handling 71% 
-..cut possibilities for 
breakage. 
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Ist Lt. Doris K. Parker 
Ist Lt. Geraldine M. Raisler 


Views of Sits llieauilines 


Maine Dietetic Association. The 
Maine Dietetic Association was one of 
the sponsoring organizations of the New 
England Health Institute held at Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine, August 30, 
31, and September 1. A special panel on 
“The Three F’s of Nutrition—Facts, 
Furtherance, Finances’? was one of the 
features of the program. Nutrition was 
also considered on a panel devoted to 
‘Prevention in Dentistry.’’ A display of 
nutrition and diet therapy materials 
was included in the exhibits. 


Sani-Stack; method eliminates 
most accident-causing dish handling 


Secret of eliminating costly 
breakage is to cut down manual 
handling of dishes and glassware. 
Studies indicate that handlin 
accounts for at least half of al 
breakage in restaurants, and 
the Sani-Stack system of dish 
handling eliminates all but two 
handlings — bussing from table 
and re-setting for fresh service. 
Sani-Stack racks methodize 
dish and glass handling, mini- 


mize the human element, save 
valuable space. Available in 
tinned ware, stainless steel and 
with amazing new long-lasting 
plastisol linings, there’s a Sani- 
Stack rack to fit every dishwash- 
ing machine or method. Types 
are available for dishes, glasses, 
cups, trays, silver, etc. 

See your Restaurant Supply 
Dealer for full information, or 
write: 


WIRE GOODS 
CORPORATION 


70 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


25 YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE FOOD SERVICE INDUSTRY — 
SOLD THROUGH BETTER RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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; ?[Massachusetts Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Newly elected officers of the 
Massachusetts Dietetic Association who 
will serve in 1955-56 are: President- 
Elect, Helen McDonald, New England 
Baptist Hospital, Boston; and Treasurer, 
L. Carolyn Hudson, Cooley-Dickinson 
Hospital, Northampton. 


Nebraska Dietetic Association. [np 
August, the Nebraska Dietetic Associa- 
tion assisted the Nebraska Hospital As- 
sociation in two two-day institutes for 
cooks in small hospitals. The meetings 
were held in North Platte and Lincoln, 
The programs included discussions of 
nutrition; menu planning; purchasing, 
inventories, and storage; recipes; sani- 
tation modified diets; left-overs; and 
kitchen records. 

Another August activity with which 
Nebraska dietitians cooperated had to 
do with the annual school lunch work- 
shops held in North Platte and Lincoln 
by the Nebraska Department of Eduea- 
tion. 


Pennsylvania Dietetic Association, 
New officers for 1955-56 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dietetic Association are: Presi- 
dent-Elect, Audrey M. Paterson, Nesbitt 
Memorial Hospital, Kingston; and 
Secretary, Katherine I. Louser, Norris 
town State Hospital, Norristown. 


Texas Dietetic Association. Officers 
who will serve the Texas Dietetic As- 
sociation for the coming vear. are: 
President, Dr. Mina Lamb, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock; Presi 
dent-Elect, Margaret Johnson, Memorial 
Hospital, Houston; Vice-President, Mar 
jorie Coleman, Harris Hospital, Ft. 
Worth; Secretary, Shirley Frances 
Schulz, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock; and Treasurer, Charlotte 
Clark, School Lunch Room, Dallas. 


dealt Activities 


Business Meeting. A called meeting 
of the membership of The American 
Dietetic Association was held at the 
John B. Murphy Memorial Auditorium, 
Chicago, on June 21, 1955, with the 
President, Fern W. Gleiser, presiding. 
The purpose of this meeting was to vote 
on the resolutions amending the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Association. 
Notice of the special meeting was sent 
to members in keeping with Article XI, 
Section 2 of the Constitution of the As 
sociation. Henriette Dickinson Gerbert, 
Chairman of the Tellers’ Committee, re- 
ported that of 4438 votes cast, 4282 were 
in favor of the resolutions. The amend- 
ments were passed. 


A.H.A.—A.D.A. The Joint Commit- 
tee of the American Hospital Association 
and A.D.A. met in Chicago on June 22 
with Cora Kusner, A.D.A. representa- 
tive, as chairman of the meeting. Other 
A.D.A. members attending were: Win- 
ifred H. Erickson, Fern W. Gleiser, and 
Millie E. Kelsem, and Thelma Pollen, 
Wilma Robinson, and Ruth M. Yakel, 
ex officio. 

Highlights of the discussion included 
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ror your FREE trial CARTON 
OF 100 DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


SALT and PEPPER PACKETS? 


Fill in the coupon below and send 
for your sample right away! 


See for yourself how Diamond Crystal 
Salt and Pepper Packets can streamline 
your seasoning service ... and help 
make your mealtime operation more 
efficient! 


“ TS: 
ACKE Packets contain New Weather-pruf Salt 


which stays free-flowing even in wet or 
humid weather! 


Y THAT P 


Each Packet contains enough salt and 


rt pepper for a complete meal! 

. an 

ao 4 up service Used by leading hospitals, institutions, 
e 


tion! anit pilferage! restaurants and cafeterias from coast to 


‘ kag ‘ 
e Eliminate a a sanitary, coast! 
s fres ,c r 
e Offer user 


serv ice! 


gividualized 


Wherever food is served, there’s a place 
for Packets! 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE TRIAL CARTON TODAY! 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 
Dept. D, St. Clair, Michigan 


Please send me my free trial carton of 100 Diamond Crystal Salt and Pepper Packets. 
Name es Ssuukliasiichanteaeaeceeaan ee 
Organization 


Street 
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a review of the A.D.A. committee re- 
port on proposed standards for the 
hospital dietary department and a 
review of ‘Policies Required for Effec- 
tive Administration of the Dietary De- 
partment” by a sub-committee‘composed 
of Millie E. Kalsem and Norman Brady, 
ex officio. Dr. Martha O’Malley, Indiana 
State Board of Health, stressed the need 
of the dietitian to have a more clearly 
defined role in the total care of the hos- 
pital patient. 


Resolution on Community Par- 
ticipation. The following resolution 
was passed by the A.D.A. Executive 
Board at the June board meeting: 

‘The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Health Council recognizes the 


@ 
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values for community health improve- 
ment inherent in the working together of 
local health agencies, other groups, and 
interested citizens, the advantages to 
member agencies in such community 
health planning efforts, and the program 
responsibility of the National Health 
Council for promoting and assisting local 
health councils. The Board therefore 
urges the governing bodies of member 
agencies of the National Health Council, 
which have not already done so, to adopt 
a resolution encouraging local affiliates 
to: 

(a) Participate in local health coun- 
cils or other community health planning 
bodies; and 

(b) Where no such local group exists, 
promote in collaboration with other 


CLEAN DISH STORAGE TRUCKS 


The fast. casy efficient way 


TO HANDLE, 
CLEAN DISHES 


TRANSPORT AND STORE 


1. From dishwasher 
to storage in one 
on-the-spot 


These new J & J units pay off handsomely in hotels, 
colleges and institutions where separate banquet 
rooms or dining rooms (apart from main dining 
areas) require dish services of their own. Good 
examples might be the staff dining room in a large 
hospital or a special banquet hall in a hotel. In 


such cases, the J & J Model 1400 stores the clean 
dishes right on the spot, ready for the next set-up. 
From dishwashing machines to storage, to table 


2. Smooth, effortiess 
transportation from 

kitchen to dining 
area. = 


set-up is one smooth, effortless operation with J & J 
quality dish trucks. Units pay for themselves within 
a few short months of regular service. Why not cut 


your time gnd labor costs today . . 


Model 1401-S (with doors) 
Heavy , stainless steel, mounted 
on two J & J 5” double ball-bearing 
swivel casters and two 5” rigid casters. 
Unit above shown without dividers. 


Specifications 


Overall width . . . 272” 


Overall height 

Shelf size (per side) 102”x32'%” 
Also furnished 

with continuous rubber bumper. 


12JJ55BR 


» Write J & J. 


-—3. Table set-up right 
from the storage 


} Visit our Booth 301, 
“ A.D.A. Convention, 


Kiel Aud., St. Louis 
arvis 
J ™ arvis 
o 


PALMER, MASSACHUSETTS 


| school 
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health agencies the establishment of a 
local health council.’’ 

This resolution was recommended by 
the National Health Council, of which 
A.D.A. is a member. Suggestions for im- 
plementing this action will be announced 
later. 


American Committee on Maternal 
Welfare. During the past year, A.D.A, 
became the thirty-first member organiza- 
tion of the American Committee on 
Maternal Welfare. Following our accept- 
ance to the membership roster, Mary 
Reeves, A:D.A. Speaker of the House of 
Delegates, was appointed to serve as the 
Association’s representative. C. Frances 
MacKinnon, University of North Caro- 
lina, an A.D.A. Past-President, has re- 
cently been elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Committee. 

An article in the May-June 1955 issue 
of the Bulletin of Maternal Welfare, 
published by the Committee, highlighted 
the role A.D.A. has played in child and 
maternal health. 

Individual members of A.D.A. may 
also wish to join the Committee, annual 
dues for such membership being $5. 


F.A.O. Marion Floyd Ackerman was 
the A.D.A. representative at the Na- 
tional Conference of FAO (Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations) on October 12 in Washington 
Doc: 


‘e a“ TY 


Ethelyn O. Greaves. The A.D.A. 
office has been notified of the death of 
Dr. Ethelyn Oliver Greaves, Dean, 
School of Home Economics, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan. Dr. Greaves 
had been a member of the Association 


since 1935. 
f y 
eC / oducts 


4 . 
and eve ces 


‘ly 
a | ews 


S. Blickman, Inc., has developed a 
new central service tray conveyor for 
hot and cold foods which permits effi- 


| cient, rapid transport of eighteen com- 


plete meals, including dishes, trays, flat- 
ware, and beverages, direct from kitchen 
to serving area. The truck, of welded 


| stainless steel construction, is divided 


into two main sections, one refrigerated, 
the other electrically heated. The cold 
section maintains the required low tem- 
perature through the use of two slide-in 
refrigerant cartridges. Hot foods are 
kept at uniformly high temperature by 
thermostatically-controlled radiant heat- 
ers. Quick removal of sliding doors, tray 
racks, and all drawers without the use of 
tools facilitates easy cleaning of the 


} conveyor. 


The American Can Company has in- 
augurated an educational program to 
instruct homemakers of tomorrow and 
to promote canned foods. Canco is offer- 
ing in its “educational kit” a variety of 
and household aids, including 
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Downyflake is my answer 


—TO SPLIT-PENNY PORTION CONTROL 
—TO KEEPING BAKING COSTS DOWN 


—TO MAINTAINING QUALITY 


—and it’s so EASY to make Variety 


HOT BREADS with Downytlake 


With Downyflake, the dietician knows her costs 
... knows they’re right. Knows she can depend 
on her source of supply and quality, 100%. 


Downyflake Prepared Baking Mixes help her 
baker produce more... at less cost... allow 
him more time for finishing. Even unskilled 
help can turn out “home baked” quality and 
goodness in gingerbread, corn muffins, bran 
muffins, hot rolls. 


Simple!—only one ingredient to keep track of. 


] WONDERFUL DOWNYFLAKE 


FULLY PREPARED BAKING MIXES 


BAKING MIX 


Downyfia DIVISION 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
45 W. 36TH ST., N.Y. 18, N.Y, 


“Just add water . . . mix and bake.” 


Over a third of a century's experience . . . skill- 
ful blending . . . the best ingredients money 
can buy... all combine to give Downyflake 
that superb texture, flavor and deliciousness. 
Downyflake baked goods add a taste-thrill 
to meals . . . spark appetites. 


Why not send for a sample? . . . See for your- 
self how Downyflake is the answer to your bak- 
ing needs! 


¢ADAIO I 


|. DOWNYFLAKE BAKING MIX DIV. 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 
45 W. 36TH ST., N.Y. 18, N.Y, 
Gentlemen: 
on your Downyflake Cake Mixes. 
| | would like a sampling demonstrater to call. 


ZONE STATE 


cues ee ee es es ee ee ee ee od 





Kindly send me descriptive literature and recipes 
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seven food and beverage recipe booklets, 
four movie films, meal lesson plans, 
charts, handbooks and _ newspapers, 
magazines, and radio and television food 
news services. This program has not only 
been designed to fill the needs of present 
and prospective homemakers, but to aid 
state extension leaders, home service 
directors of public utilities, Red Cross 
nutritional workers, and church leaders 
The program will help in both student. 
and adult education programs where 
class learning no longer emphasizes the 
preparation of soups, stews, breads, and 
pastries, but puts emphasis on proper 
planning, shopping, and preparation of 
entire meals with the use of many canned 
and prepared products. 

A “push-button”? coffee maker, elec 


AT YOUR DEALERS 
LOOK FOR 
THE SIGN 


g, 


tronically controlled and entirely auto- 
matic, is being distributed by Best 
Products Company. After the push button 
is pressed, the machine requires no 
further attention. The correct volume of 
water at the proper temperature flows 
into the extractor and seeps through the 
coffee grounds. It is not necessary to 
repour the brewed coffee through the 
grounds manually. The water supply is 
replenished automatically and is also 
replaced when drawing hot water for 
tea. Coffee is kept within 5° of brewed 
temperature at all times. A flick of the 
switch permits manual brewing at any 
time. Low streamlined design permits 
easy cleaning and eliminates the need 
for boxes, stools, and ladders which fre 
quently cause accidents. 


STARLINE 


}} 
‘meet 


J 


NO $910 

Starline Sugar Pourer. 
Acknowledged leader in 

its field, sold by 

leading dealers everywhere. 


dis 


NAPKIN HOLDER NO. N-610 


One of five famous Dripcut 
models, the Series 200 in 
three convenient sizes 
Today, write for valuable 
new folder “23 Ways to 
Cut Food Waste and Labor 
Costs with Dripcut.” 


Ml 


hal) 


ies \se/ 


SALT & PEPPER 


MENU HOLDER NO M-510 


Food Service Equipment Sales Division, 


enSers. INC 


947 East 62nd Street, Los Angeles 1, California 
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“Famous Apple Desserts Served in 
Famous Eating Places’’ is the name of 
a new thirty-six page booklet prepared 
for the Processed Apples Institute, Inc. 
by Alberta M. Macfarlane. Presenting 
recipes for apple pies, apple cakes, 
apple puddings and other apple desserts 
all using processed apples, the booklet 
offers these dishes as ‘Specialties of the 
House’ from twenty-four well known 
eating places throughout the country. 
Featured recipes include: upside-down 
apple pie and apple gingerbread ring 
from Camelback Inn in Phoenix; apple 
brown Betty and Dutch apple cobbler 
as served at Greenfield-Mills Restaurant 
Co., Detroit; apple brown Betty, apple 
Charlotte, and scalloped apples with 
peanut brittle & la Joskes’ of Houston; 
“our favorite apple pie’? from the New 
Parkway Restaurant in Chicago; from 
Chicago’s Pump Room, a Swiss apple 
pie; spiced apple pie wheels, and apple 
chiffon pie from the University of Wash 
ington at Seattle; and apple sauce cake 
with seafoam icing as served at the 
Williamsburg Lodge, Williamsburg, Vir 
ginia. Information on the selection of 
apple products, preparation of ‘cus 
tomer-approved”’ pastry, as well as the 
use of spices and flavorings is supplied. 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Gertrude Kable as as 
sistant to the manager of the Nutrition 
Service, Ralston Purina Company. Miss 
Kable was formerly Supervisor, Mayrose 
Test Kitchen, The St. Louis Independent 
Packing Company (a division of Swift & 
Company). 

A motion picture sound film, ‘‘Meal 
Time for John Henry,’’ will be released 
shortly by Gerber Products Co. The 16 
mm., 27-min. film covers basic infant 


| nutrition and the feeding of supple- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


mentary baby foods. It will be shown to 
expectant and new mothers at clinics 
and hospitals, as well as to other groups 
selected by physicians and public health 
officials. It will also be distributed to 
high school and college audiences, and 
P.T.A. groups. 

A useful reference source for nutri 
tion workers, entitled ‘‘Butterfat Nutri 
tion Literature Survey, 1900-1955’’ has 
been compiled by the American Dairy 
Association. Prepared by staff members 
of the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, this guide offers quick 
reference to 210 research reports. It is 
classified according to subject and 
author. The following topics are covered: 
absorption, digestibility, sparing action 
of fat, interrelationships with calcium 
and phosphorus, fatty acids, vitamins, 
lactose-fat relationships, rat studies, 
and other animal studies, and studies on 
humans. A_ section of miscellaneous 
reports is also included. 

A new giant washing machine has been 
developed by Champion Dish Washing 
Co. Designed to wash pans of various 
sizes at the rate of several thousand an 
hour, the machine also can handle all 
types of industrial parts. The 32-ft. 
machine carries pieces on a flat nylon 
conveyor belt through five stages of 
washing and rinsing. Seventy-six nozzles 
wash away the foreign matter, and in 
the final rinsing stage, recirculated 
deionized water eliminates all residue. 
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Meat... 


and Nutrition in Action 


in the Reproductive Period 


Eating the right kind and amount of foods adapted to physiologic needs consti- 
tutes nutrition in action for ‘optimal stamina, efficiency, reserves and capacity” in 
the woman for the successful bearing of children.! An optimal nutritional status 
in the pregnant woman, throughout gravidity and lactation, lessens some of the 
hazards of child-bearing and augments the likelihood of a high nutritional state 
and health in the child.” Abundant nutrition during the reproductive cycle main- 
tains maternal health during gestation, speeds recovery, and aids in preparation 
for nursing the infant.! 

Under experimental conditions, inadequacies in the maternal diet—by dis- 
organizing the growth impetus in the embryonic body—have led to such conse- 
quences as improper development of the skeletal, soft, and nervous tissues in the 
fetus, culminating in deformities, impaired sight and hearing, and even stillbirth.* 

Low intake of vitamins and minerals during pregnancy have been stated to 
predispose to such disturbances as vomiting, eclampsia, osteomalacia, and prema- 
ture labor in the mother.* Children born of mothers whose diets are deficient in 
protein and vitamins may suffer extended neonatal growth interruption.® A high 
protein intake may effect protein storage in the pregnant woman.® The physio- 
logic activities of pregnancy—enlargement of uterus and breasts, growth of fetus 
and adnexa, and increase of liver and other reserve stores of the body—increase 
nutrient requirements, especially when they have been depleted by undernutrition.” 

Generous amounts of meat in the daily diet contribute to nutrition in action. 
Meat provides top quality protein needed for good growth of tissues and for their 
maintenance and repair. Meat is also a valuable source of B vitamins and of min- 
erals, including iron, phosphorus, potassium, and magnesium. 


1. Macy, I. G., and Mack, H. C.: Implications of Nutrition in the Life Cycle of Woman, Am. J. 
Obst. & Gynec. 68:131 (July) 1954. 

2. Macy, I. G.: Nutrition and Maternal Health, in Nutrition Fronts in Public Health, New York, 
The National Vitamin Foundation, Inc., 1951, p. 1. 


. The Normal and Pathological Physiology of Pregnancy, Proc. Conf., Committee on Human 
Reproduction of the National Research Council, Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins Company, 
1948. 

. Toverud, K.U.; Stearns, G., and Macy, I. G.: Maternal Nutrition and Child Health—An 
Interpretative Review, National Research Council Bull. 123, 1950. 

. Sontag, L.W.: Significance of Fetal Environmental Differences, Am. J. Obst. & Gynec. 
42:996 (Dec.) 1941. 

. Bodansky, M., and Bodansky, O.: Biochemistry of Disease, ed. 2, New York, The Macmillan 
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The nutritional statements made in this advertise- 
ment have been reviewed and found consistent with 
current medical opinion by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
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Quantity 
Recipes 


For 
Institutional 
Food 


Service 


Recipes for this new 40-page book 
were developed in National Canners 
Association’s test kitchens. They 
were then tested in large quantity 
servings in an institutional food 
service kitchen. 

Here are recipes for every occasion, 
from appetizers to main courses... 
from party foods to economical ones 
... practical and dependable... but 
above all good tasting. 

There are recipes for all types of 
food services. If you are interested in 
saving labor, in high nutritive values 
and in dependable results you’ll want 
a copy of this new book of canned 
food recipes. 

Just fill in the coupon below and 
mail to receive your free copy of 
QuANTITY ReEcIPES For INSTITU- 
TIONAL FooD SERVICE. 


CONSUMER 
SERVICE DIVISION 


NATIONAL CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION | 


| 
1133 20th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6,D.C. | 


| Please send 


for Institutional Food Service.” (50 servings) 


copies of “Quantity Recipes 


Title 
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Continental Coffee Company’s new 
‘‘Roast-Saver’’ is a specially prepared 
blend of spice, herb, and caramel flavor- 
ings. A light brushing with this product 
produces a rich, brown crust without 
the scorching high temperatures which 
cause excessive shrinkage of the meat. 
It is available in pints, quarts, and gal- 
lons. 

A new “institutional donut cutter’’, 
product of Downyflake Division, Dough- 
nut Corporation of America, turns out 
doughnuts in six different sizes. There is 
an extra attachment for making ball and 
stick doughnuts. Made of heavy alumi- 
num with stainless steel precision cutting 
attachment, it has six different slot ad- 
justments and attachments. 

National Canners Association has 
published a new ‘‘Quantity Recipes for 
Institutional Food Service.’’ Included 
in this thirty-eight-page booklet are 
recipes for all types of food service for 
every occasion, from appetizer to main 
course. Party foods as well as economical 
dishes are featured. The Association is 
also offering a packet of new and revised 
supplementary educational materials 
for use in students’ notebooks. Included 
in this packet are information on buying 
and using of canned foods and a chart 
showing the nutritive value of canned 
foods. 

A new rinse booster called ‘‘Poreen’ 
is being marketed by Wyandotte Chemi- 
cals for both machine and hand dish- 
washing operations. It is a non-toxic, 
colorless, odorless liquid which is said 
to eliminate water spots, streaks, and 
the need for hand toweling. 

A tray cover designed to commem 
orate Veterans’ Day will be displayed at 
the 38th A.D.A. Annual Meeting by 
Aatell and Jones, Inc. Bearing symbolic 
reminders of World War II and crests of 
all branches of the Armed Forces, this 
cover will be available for use on Novem- 
ber 11. 

A new product of the Dazey Corp., 
a subsidiary of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
is an electric can opener which can open 
hundreds of cans in a few minutes. In the 
automatic process, each can is_ held 
securely, pierced, spun, opened, and the 
cover held. A magnetic ‘“‘lid-lifter’’ pre 
vents the lid from dropping into the ean. 
There is an adjustable stanchion leg 
which clamps securely to a counter. A 
supplemental handle is included for 
manual operation. The motor slips off 
the vertical shaft to permit the cutting 
mechanism to be cleaned without injury 
to the electrical unit. 

In planning health and_ physical 
education programs, teachers may 
find helpful the National Dairy Council’s 
150-item catalog called ‘‘Health Eduea- 
tion Materials.’’ Separate chapters list 
professional source materials; teaching 
aids; teaching materials for all grades 
through high school, including home 
economics and science classes; and ma 
terials for general adult use. There is 
also a section on visual aids which lists 
films and filmstrips, exhibits, and dis 
plays. 

Robertshaw-Fulton Co. announces a 
new larger model of the ‘‘Mini-Pilot,” 
combination pilot burner and thermo 
couple, for use on water heaters, heating 
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equipment, clothes dryers, and other 
larger appliances. The larger ‘‘Mini- 
Pilot 200” has a nominal BTU input of 
200, compared with a 100 BTU rating 
for the original model. While the new 
model utilizes the same operating prin- 
ciples, the larger burner tip will insure 
better flame stability. The ‘‘200” is non- 
aerated to eliminate linting and clogging. 
It contains a built-in thermocouple 
safety shut-off, capable of generating 
a higher voltage than other similar types. 

Klenzade Products, Inc. has developed 
a new “Super Kleer-Mor,’’ a general 
detergent for all types of manual clean- 
ing. In addition to high penetrating and 
emulsifying properties and heavy water- 
softening ingredients, “Super Kleer-Mor” 
contains chelating agents which act to 
eliminate completely spotting and film 
formation, the manufacturer claims. It 
is only mildly alkaline in pu, so that it 
may be used for hand cleaning of utensils 
and equipment, and also in automatie 
domestic-type laundry machines. 

Olson Products Corp. has introduced 
a new washer that cleans all types of 
glassware, china, and silverware. Known 
as the ‘“‘Swirlizer,’’? this washer is said 
to remove stubborn deposits quickly— 
saving time, hot water, and washing 
compound and reducing breakage to the 
minimum. It is a self-contained unit 
powered with a guaranteed shockproof, 
moisture-resistant motor. Five rapidly 
revolving nylon brushes clean up to 800 
pieces of tableware per hour. A center 
brush has a set of rubber squeegees for 
for polishing. The washer is portable, 
can be plugged into any electric outlet, 
and set into any sink 9 by 8 by 12 in. or 
larger. No plumbing connection is re- 
quired. 

A new portable vegetable peeler which 
automatically peels a 20 Ib. load of 
vegetables in 1 min. has been announced 
by Universal Industries, Inc. This new 
Univex Model G is equipped with an 
automatic precision dial-control for 
selective timing and automatic shut-off 
to prevent over-peeling. The cast alumi- 
num peeling dise has a bonded abrasive 
which is guaranteed for two years. A 
lifetime peeling dise with abrasive dise 
permanently fused into the dise is also 
available at extra cost. The Model G 
Portable Peeler can be used on a bench 
or in permanent installation. 

“The Miraculous Broiler-Fryer 
Chicken”’ is the title of a new booklet 
prepared by the Poultry and Egg National 
Board to meet the need for recipes geared 
to the shorter cooking time required by 
this new type chicken. The thirty recipes 
developed in the PENB’s laboratory 
kitchen highlight different methods of 
cooking, such as broiling, frying, bar- 
becuing, roasting, baking, ‘“‘skillet sim- 
mering,’’ and casserole. Directions are 
included for preparing the broiler-fryer 
for recipes using chicken meat as a base. 
The dishes featured range from classies 
such as skillet-fried chicken and roast 
chicken, to party foods such as curried 
shells or chicken 
pancakes imperial. Copies of this two- 
color, twenty-page booklet are available 
at 5 cents from the Poultry and Egg 
National Board. 


chicken in coconut 








